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UNDULANT FEVER IN WARE COUNTY, GA. 


By Georce E. Atwoop, Commissioner of Health of Ware County, Ga., and H. E, 
HassELtiIne, Surgeon, United States Public Health Service 


INTRODUCTION 


Ware County, Ga., is situated in the southeastern part of the 
State, approximately 31° N. latitude and 82.5° W. longitude. It lies 
in the low, sandy, coastal plain, its southern tip including a part of 
the Okefenokee swamp. 

The population of the county is approximately 33,000, of which 
about 23,000 are in the city of Waycross, the county seat. The 
chief industry in the rural portion of the county is turpentine produc- 
tion. In Waycross the shops and operating department of the 
Atlantic Coast Line are the largest employers of labor. The city is 
also a trading center for the whole county. The city has a municipal 
water system of satisfactory quality. The daily milk consumption is 
approximately 2,500 quarts. Prior to October, 1929, only one milk 
pasteurization plant was in operation; this plant supplied about 55 
per cent of the total milk consumed in the city. About October 15, 
1929, the operation of another plant was begun, and since that date 
about 90 per cent of the milk supply of the city has been pasteurized. 
In January, 1930, two dairies were producing and selling grade A raw 
milk under the standard milk ordinance. 


OCCURRENCE OF UNDULANT FEVER IN WARE COUNTY 


Undulant fever was first recognized in Ware County, Ga., in 1928. 
During that year 11 cases came to the knowledge. of the county board 
of health, 6 being in the city of Waycross and 5 in a rural community 
outside the city limits. Investigation in 1928 by one of us (G. E. A.) 
showed that the 5 cases outside the city of Waycross (3 in one family 
and 2 in another) had all used milk from a single cow owned by 
the family, of which 3 members were ill. The cow died shortly after- 
wards, before any tests had been made to determine whether the 
animal was suffering from brucelliasis. The patients all gave positive 
agglutination reactions to Br. abortus when tested in the county 
health laboratory at Waycross. In January, 1930, these five cases 
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were checked by the junior author. Though the information lacked 
certain details, due to uncertainty of memory of the individuals, the 
evidence collected at this time (16 months after date of illness) agreed 
essentially with that obtained by the senior author at the time of the 
illness. 

Five of the Waycross cases occurring in 1928 had moved to other 
localities, and so it was impossible for the junior author to check these 
histories. 

The remaining case that occurred in 1928, that of a clerk aged 19, 
gave a typical clinical history of undulant fever, had a positive 
agglutination reaction in 1:200 dilution, and gave a history of having 
consumed raw milk from several herds found to contain cows that 
reacted positively to the Br. abortus agglutination test when tested 
by the State veterinarian’s department. This patient had no contact 
with livestock nor with meat-handling establishments. 

In 1929, 11 cases occurred in Waycross, and 9 of these 11 persons 
were interviewed by the junior author in January, 1930, and full 
information was obtained. This was done independently by one of 
us (H. E. H.), and the data obtained were found to check with those 
obtained some months before by the other (G. E. A.). The economic 
condition of the families in which these nine cases occurred is well 
above the average, none being in the indigent class. All had recovered 
or were convalescent. 

Clinically, the cases showed a marked similarity in that they were 
all rather acutely ill for a period of two to three months, and the 
general description of symptoms indicated that the disease was 
rather severe. One patient spent but four weeks in bed, while one, 
who suffered bilateral femoral phlebitis, was unable to walk when 
visited by one of the writers (H. E. H.) 20 weeks after taking to bed. 
Of the other patients, 3 gave the duration of their illness as 8 weeks 
and 4 as 11 weeks. Two of the women reported that they had some 
swelling of the breasts, and one seemed to have narrowly escaped a 
mammary abscess. Neither was pregnant nor in a state of lactation. 

As in most cases of undulant fever, the patients usually could not 
give an exact date of onset, but all had felt more or less indisposed 
for a considerable period of time before taking to bed. Table 1 gives 
the usual epidemiologic statistics of the nine cases. 


EPIDEMIOLOGY 


Sex.—The distribution between the sexes is practically equal, in 
contrast to that usually observed in groups containing cases from 
rural districts in which the incidence is much greater in males than 
in females. 

Age.—The age incidence corresponds with that normally seen in 
undulant fever, the youngest being 14 and the oldest 56. 
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Occupation.—The nine patients were distributed among six dif- 
ferent occupations, the only vocation given by more than one patient 
being that of “housewife,” which necessarily groups the majority 
of married women in that occupation. To throw further light upon 
the environment of the housewife, the occupation of the husband 
may be noted. Of the four married women in the group, the husbands’ 
occupations were as follows: Merchant, county official, railroad 
engineer, and train dispatcher. In no case was there an occupation 
that could be classed as carrying a special hazard with respect to 
undulant fever. Three of the housewives stated that they occasion- 
ally handled meat in the kitchen in the course of the preparation of 
meals, or in the storing of meat upon receiving it from the market. 
In all of these families such duties were usually performed by the 
servants. 

Place of residence.—All had lived in Waycross for a period varying 
from 6 to 25 years. All but one had lived at the present address for 
one year, although he had lived in Waycross since birth. 


TABLE 1.—Epidemiologic data of cases in 1929 





~ | Date of Agglu- 
Occupation es to} Duration |tination Remarks 





titer 





Electrician 11 weeks... 
Housewife ..d 


do » : : 
Stenographer a oe : Still convalescing. 


| High-school student 





Sheet-metal worker - - - ‘ y he : Absent from work 
8 weeks. 
Insurance broker : . 11 weeks _ . : Absent from work 
11 weeks. 


























Temporary absences from the city—Two patients had not been out 
of Waycross during the 2 months preceding illness; 1 had been absent 
for 4 weeks before taking to bed, but suffered prodromal symptoms 
during her entire visit to another city; 2 had been to a near-by beach 
resort, one having been there for 1 week immediately preceding taking 
to bed, and the other stated she was feeling ill at the time and thought 
the change might benefit her; 4 had made short trips, of 1 or 2 days’ 
duration, to Jacksonville, Fla., or other near-by places. No common 
source of infection was encountered by these cases during.any of these 
temporary absences. 

Milk supply.—Table 2 shows the source of milk supply and habits 
of consumption of dairy products by the patients in the nine cases 
investigated. 
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It will be noted that all, except the patient in Case 2, used milk 
from Dairy A either exclusively or partially. Case 5 used pasteurized 
milk from Dairy G at home, but used a pint of milk daily for lunch on 
business days, getting this milk at a drug store which obtained milk 
from Dairy A. This patient stated that she has always been below 
normal weight, and in order to gain weight had taken milk daily for 
lunch and frequently between meals, getting this milk at the drug store 
conveniently located near her place of work. Case 8 had taken milk 
daily for lunch at his place of work and stated that the milk bore the 
cap of Dairy A. At home he took pasteurized milk from Dairy G. 
Case 9 had used raw milk from Dairy A up to some time in August 
(exact date unknown) when he changed his regular supply to pasteur- 
ized milk from Dairy G. He began to show prodromal symptoms of 
undulant fever about October 15. Whether he had carried the infec- 
tion from August to October in latent form can not be definitely 
determined, though such occurrences have been reported. It should 
also be stated that this patient frequently visited his parents, who 
lived outside the city, and took raw milk which came from their 
own cows. These cows seemed apparently healthy, but had not been 
tested for abortus infection. 

Ice cream.—The history of consumption of ice cream by this group is 
unusual in that most of them used very little ice cream. Case 7 ate 
it frequently but stated that it was usually.made at home and that the 
mixture was heated before it was frozen. There are two ice-cream 
manufacturing plants in Waycross, and both pasteurize the milk or 
cream used in the manufacture of their product. The ice cream of 
these two plants is used generally throughout the city. It should be 
stated that both ice-cream plants used milk and cream from herds 
known to contain cows that gave positive reaction to the abortus 
agglutination test. 

Butter —Five of the nine persons suffering attacks of undulant fever 
stated that they used creamery butter as their general supply. Two 
used dairy, or country butter, and two used both kinds. Of course, 
none was able to state the kind of butter used at meals taken away 
from home. As nearly all creamery butter is made from pasteurized 
cream it is not likely that it is a carrier of the infection. It has been 
shown that the souring of cream makes it impossible to recover 
Br. abortus from the sour product; and as a great portion of country 
butter is made from sour cream, the danger of its carrying the infection 
is considerably lessened, if not entirely removed. 

Cheese.—Two of the nine individuals were fond of cheese and ate it 
frequently. The others ate it only occasionally or rarely. The 
ordinary American cream cheese was the kind used by all. Use of 
imported cheese was not reported by any of the persons interviewed. 
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Eggs.—In view of the report of the finding of Brucella in fowls and 
the fact that certain diseases of poultry are passed from generation 
to generation through the egg, an inquiry was made as to the con- 
sumption of eggs, particularly uncooked eggs, by the persons that 
suffered from undulant fever. One had taken raw eggs in an attempt 
to bring herself up to normal weight; the others used no raw eggs; 
6 preferred their eggs soft cooked, 2 medium, and 1 hard cooked. 

Meais.—All ate meats to some extent. Beef was used more than 
any other kind of meat. Pork was used by all, although two stated 
that they used no pork in the summer, which was the time when they 
contracted their infection. In this section it appears to be custo- 
mary to use little or no pork in the hot months. Mutton was used 
to a slight extent and poultry quite frequently. None ate raw meat. 
Six preferred all meat well cooked, one preferred beef rare and other 
meats well done, and two preferred beefsteaks rare and other meat 
well done. In view of the evidénce that butchers, meat packers, 
and those engaged in occupations that bring them into contact -with 
slaughtered animals, their carcasses, and by-products are frequently 
infected, the possibility of contracting the disease by handling meat 
in the home was not overlooked. As previously noted, three of the 
women said that they occasionally handled meat in the kitchen 
while two stated that they did not. Two of those who occasionally 
handled meat employed cooks who usually looked after the storing 
and cooking of meats. 

In the United States the low incidence of undulant fever in persons 
following the vocation of cook or house servant would suggest that 
the spread of the disease through handling meat in the kitchen is a 
rather remote probability, which thus far has not occurred often enough 
to make it worthy of serious consideration. The temperature and 
time required to cook meat are sufficient to kill non-spore-forming 
organisms that may be present, except perhaps in the very rarest of 
steaks or roasts. 

Water.—The water used by all the cases was the Waycross munici- 
pal supply, obtained from artesian wells. This is used by practically 
the entire population of Waycross. The sanitary quality of the water 
has been good as far as outbreaks of water-borne disease are con- 
cerned. Bacteriologically, it occasionally has shown slight con- 
tamination, which the health officials believe is due to pollution arising 
from the accidental drowning of birds in the open standpipe, situated 
near the center of the town. 

If the water had been the vector of undulant fever infection in 
Waycross we would expect to find the cases equally distributed 
between the users of raw and pasteurized milk. At the time when 
these cases occurred, approximately half the milk supply of the city 
was raw, the other half pasteurized. What was actually the case was 
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that 66 per cent of those attacked used raw milk exclusively and the 
remainder used raw milk to some extent. Not a single case occurred 
in a person using pasteurized milk exclusively who had used such prod- 
uct a sufficient time to exclude the possibility of latent infection from 
the previous use of raw milk. It therefore seems logical to exclude the 
Waycross water supply as a vehicle of infection. 

Contact with livestock.—None of the nine individuals whose cases 
constitute the body of this report had any but very remote and infre- 
quent contact with livestock. Case 6 helped a neighbor catch a goat 
only a few days before the patient went to bed. He was in the 
prodromal stage of the illness at the time, and so the chance of 
infection from the goat may be disregarded. Case 9 visited his 
parents, who lived outside the city, about twice each month. They 
had two cows and a few hogs, but the patient states that he had no 
contact with these animals. The husband of Case 4 had a financial 
interest in a dairy but did not work therein. The patient stated 
that she had no contact with any of the animals of the dairy. Except 
for these instances no contact with livestock during the two or three 
months preceding these illnesses could be recalled by any of the 
patients that were questioned. 


EPIDEMIOLOGIC NOTES IN INDIVIDUAL CASES 


Case 1.—Male, 25, electrician. Lived in Waycross, Ga., all his life and in 
present home 23 years. Prodromal symptoms July 4. Took to bed July 12. 
One other person in family. Works wherever his vocation calls him, but is in 
Waycross most of the t!me. Used no milk except at home. Water supply, 
city system. Milk supply, raw milk from Dairy A—drank at least one glass a day; 
regular family supply one quart daily. Ate very little ice cream, used creamery 
butter, and seldom ate cheese. Ate no eggs, no raw meat, and prefers all meat well 
done. No contact with livestock. Blood agglutination positive in 1: 640 dilu- 
tion. 

Case 2.—Female, 42. Wife of train dispatcher. Lived at present address six 
years; three others in family. Took to bed July 30, but had symptoms practically 
allof July. Absent from city from July 2 to July 28, and sick most of the time she 
was away. Milk used while absent was probably pasteurized, but this is not 
certain. Home water supply, city system. Regular milk supply, raw milk from 
a grocery store. This store obtained raw milk from Dairy Bonly. Used milk on 
cereals daily and as beverage occasionally. Ate very little ice cream, creamery 
butter, very little cheese. Ate no raw eggs, but prefers eggs soft boiled. Ate beef 
and mutton, but very little pork or sausage. Prefers steaks rare, other meats 
well cooked. Handled meat in her kitchen. No contact with livestock. Blood 
agglutination test positive in 1: 300 dilution. 

Case 3.—Female, 56. Wife of railroad engineer. Lived at present address 25 
years. Took to bed August 5, but had suffered vague symptoms for the previous 
month. Was in Atlanta one week in June and made short trips, of a day or two, 
to Savannah and Jacksonville. Used milk only on cereals and in coffee on these 
trips. Used city water. Regular home milk supply, raw milk from Dairy A—1 
quart daily for family of three (including servant). Used milk and cream daily 
on cereals and in coffee and occasionally as beverage. Does not care for ice cream, 
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although she eats it occasionally. Used butter obtained from a farmer. Ate 
freely of American cream cheese. Took no raw eggs and prefers eggs medium 
cooked. Ate very little meat—no raw meat—and prefers all meats well cooked. 
No contact with livestock. Blood agglutination test positive in 1: 250 dilution. 

Case 4.—-Female, 38. Wife of merchant. Lived at present address 12 years; 
six others in family, including servant. Took to bed August 21 and had suffered 
prodromal symptoms for about two weeks prior to that date. During this 
period spent a week at a beach resort and came home and went to bed. Used 
no milk except canned milk during this absence. Has city water. Regular 
home milk supply was raw milk from Dairy A, taking 5 quarts daily for family 
of seven. She used milk or cream daily in coffee and occasionally on cereals or 
desserts or as a beverage. Does not like ice cream but eats it occasionally. 
Butter is partly from a dairy supply and partly creamery butter from stores. 
Ate cheese occasionally. Ate no raw eggs and prefers eggs soft cooked. Ate 
all kinds of meats, but took no raw meat; prefers beef rare and other meats 
well cooked. Occasionally handled meat in the kitchen. Blood agglutination 
test positive in 1:350 dilution. 

Case 5.—Female, 20. Stenographer. Lived at present address 14 years; 
seven others in family. Took to bed September 5 but had been ailing since 
about June 1. Spent one week in June at beach resort, but was sick at that tiie. 
Usual weight, 100 pounds. Used city water. Regular home milk supply is 
pasteurized milk from Dairy G. Used this daily at home as beverage and on 
cereals, etc. In addition to this she took a pint of milk for lunch daily, on 
business days, at a drug store near her place of work, and occasionally got milk 
at this drug store between meals in order to gain weight, she having always been 
below normal weight. Ate very little ice cream, used creamery butter, and ate 
little cheese. Has taken raw eggs in her endeavor to put on weight; prefers 
eggs soft cooked. Ate meats, but ate pork in winter only. Ate no raw meat and 
prefers all meats well cooked. No contact with livestock. Blood agglutination 
test positive in 1: 640 dilution. 

Case 6.—Male, 14. High-school student and usher in theater. Lived in 
Waycross all his life and at present address one year; three others in family. 
Took to bed September 15, but had suffered prodromal symptoms since about 
August 25. No absences from city. Used city water. Regular milk supply, 
Dairy A; used 1 quart daily as beverage, none on cereals or coffee. Ate ice 
cream occasionally, creamery butter, and is fond of cheese. Ate no raw eggs; 
prefers eggs soft cooked. Eats only beef during the summer, but takes pork in 
winter. Ate no raw meat and prefers all meats well cooked. No contact with 
livestock, except that a few days before he went to bed he helped a neighbor 
catch a goat. This boy did not care for milk, but on account of his light weight 
the parents persuaded him to drink a quart of milk daily. 

Case 7.—Female, 40. Wife of county official. Lived at present address five 
years; three others in family, including servant. Took to bed October 4. Pro- 
dromal symptoms for over one month previously. Has been absent only for 
1-day trips in Jacksonville or Savannah. Took some buttermilk in Jacksonville, 
but no milk in Savannah. Used city water. Regular home milk supply, raw 
milk from Dairy A; used it daily as beverage and on cereals and desserts, con- 
suming nearly all of the quart taken daily. Ate ice cream frequently, but 
usually made it at home, heating the mixture before freezing. Used butter pur- 
chased from a woman from the country. Seldom eats cheese. Ate’no raw eggs, 
and prefers eggs medium cooked. Eats the usual kind of meats, but always well 
cooked; no raw meat eaten. Does not handle meat in the kitchen. No contact 
with livestock. Blood agglutination test positive in 1:640 dilution and Br. 
abortus isolated from the blood by the State board of health laboratory. 
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Case 8.— Male, 34. Sheet-metal worker. Lived at present address four years. 
Took to bed October 17. Prodromal symptoms from about October 1. No 
absences from city. Used city water. Regular home milk supply, pasteurized 
milk from Dairy G; used as beverage, on cereals, and in coffee. In addition he 
got 1 pint of raw milk daily at his place of work and took this with his lunch. 
This milk was from Dairy A, or at least sold under their cap. Frequently ate ice 
cream, used creamery butter, ate usual kinds of meat, no raw meat, prefers steaks 
rare and other meat well done. No contact with livestock. Blood agglutination 
test positive in 1:225 dilution. 

Case 9.—Male, 42. Insurance broker. Lived at present address 20 years; 
two others in family. Took to bed about November 15. Prodromal symptoms 
from about October 15. Temporary absences included one trip to Jacksonville 
and visits to parents, a short distance out of town, about twice a month. On 
these visits ate dinner at parents’ home and may have used milk from their two 
cows. Used city water at home. Regular home milk supply, raw milk from 
Dairy A up to some time in August, 1929 (probably about August 25), and since 
then pasteurized milk from Dairy G; used milk daily as beverage and on cereals. 
One quart daily taken for family use. Ate very little ice cream, used some 
creamery and some country butter, and occasionally ate cheese. Ate no raw 
eggs and prefers eggs well cooked. Ate usual kinds of meat, always well cooked. 
No raw meat eaten. Contact with livestock very slight, if any. At his father’s 
they had 2 cows and some hogs on the place, but patient did not go near these 
animals. Blood agglutination titer 1:640 and Br. abortus isolated from blood by 
State health laboratory. 


ORGANISMS ISOLATED FROM BLOOD OF PATIENTS 


The laboratory of the State board of health was able to grow an 
organism from the clot of the blood specimen submitted from Cases 


7 and 9, which corresponds with the porcine strain of Br. abortus 
(Br. suis (Traum) Huddleson, 1929). Both of these cases had prac- 
tically no contact with livestock and neither handled raw pork. 
Apparently the explanation lies in the fact that the porcine type of 
organism has infected the cattle and reached the udder of one or more 
cows furnishing milk to these persons. Such occurrence would not be 
surprising in view of the fact that in Ware County most livestock 
runs at large, there being no fencing of grazing land. Hogs and cattle 
belonging to different owners may mingle indiscriminately, and under 
such conditions cross infections may take place. 

The finding of the porcine strain of the organism accounts for the 
rather severe clinical type of the disease, it being quite generally 
considered that the porcine strain is more pathogenic for man than the 
bovine strain. 


EVIDENCE OF INFECTION IN HERDS SUPPLYING MILK’ TO WAYCROSS 


Late in December, 1928, the application of the abortus agglutination 
test to the dairy herds supplying milk to the city of Waycross was 
begun by the State veterinarian’s department. In a period of 3 months 
tests were made on 608 cattle in 25 herds and 36 of the cattle reacted 
positively to the agglutination test. In May, June, and July, 1929, 
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another test was made, 397 animals being tested, and 21 gave positive 
reactions. Another test made in December, 1929, included 251 
animals, of which 22 gave positive reactions. Dairy A had 1 reactor 
out of 76 animals in the first test and 2 reactors out of 47 tested on the 
second test. The dairy was sold before the third test was made, so 
that the animals would appear under the name of a different owner, if 
they were still maintained in the vicinity at the time of the third test. 
Dairy B had no reacting animals on the first test, one reacting on the 
second test and one on the third test. Dairy C had 6 reacting posi- 
tively on the first test (23 tested), 7 on the second test (19 tested), and 
10 on the third test (13 tested). This herd was by far the worst 
infected herd in the county. The milk of Dairy C was sold to an 
ice-cream manufacturing plant which pasteurized its product before 
freezing. 

As the preponderance of evidence obtained by questioning persons 
who had suffered attacks of undulant fever seemed to point to Dairy 
A as the disseminator of the infection, and as this dairy never showed 
more than 2 or 3 reacting animals out of a total number of approxi- 
mately 75, while Dairy C was extensively infected, inquiry was made 
to see whether any light could be thrown on this apparent incon- 
sistency. The former manager of Dairy A was questioned (the herd 
having been sold before this investigation (January, 1930) was made). 
He stated that Dairy C sold its entire output of milk to one of the ice- 
cream plants and that this milk was pasteurized before it was made 
into ice cream. However, when Dairy A was short of milk, he would 
go to this ice-cream plant and buy sufficient milk to enable him to 
make delivery to all his customers. This would be raw milk from 
Dairy C, but would be put into bottles of Dairy A and distributed 
under the cap of the latter. The manager stated that he usually 
put this milk into his deliveries to restaurants, drug stores, grocery 
stores, etc., reserving his own milk for family deliveries. 

It was further learned that in the operation of Dairy A it was 
customary to pour the milk from the receptacle of the milking machine 
through a strainer into a 10-gallon can. This can of milk would 
be poured over the cooler, and the milk then went directly to the 
bottles. As a 10-gallon can would hold the milk of 4 or 5 cows, the 
milk from 1 infected cow would be mixed with that of 3 or 4 others, 
and, except for a slight further mixing with milk from the can pre- 
ceding or following, the infected milk would be diluted only 1 to 5 
instead of 1 to 75 as would have been the case had the whole herd’s 
milk been pooled before cooling and bottling was begun. It would 
also be possible that the milk of more than one infected cow might 
reach the same can, thereby concentrating the infection, in a com- 
paratively smail number of bottles of a day’s delivery. 
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As far as could be learned Case 2 had used no milk from Dairy A 
though she used milk that came from Dairy B which had shown a 
reacting animal on the test conducted in May, and another in a 
later test. 

Case 9 is believed to be an example of latent infection, such as 
those recorded by the Mediterranean Fever Commission, which 
reported cases that apparently received the infection 1 to 10 months 
before the disease became apparent. This belief is supported by 
the fact that this patient used milk of Dairy A up to the approximate 
time that a relative (Case 4) went to bed with the disease. 


DISCUSSION 


While the small number of cases investigated precludes any sweep- 
ing deductions, there are several facts that deserve comment. 

On the whole, it seems highly significant that 9 persons having 
undulant fever in a city of 23,000, having its milk supply approximately 
equally divided between raw and pasteurized milk, should all be 
among users of raw milk—6 having used raw milk exclusively and 
3 having used it freely, though not exclusively. It is also rather 
significant that the raw milk used by 8 of the 9 cases came from a 
dairy of which the herd is known to have contained reacting animals, 
and the ninth case used milk from another herd also known to have 
had reacting animals. Another significant point is that since October 


15, 1929, about 90 per cent of the milk of the city has been pasteurized 
as compared with about 50 per cent before that date, the second 
pasteurizing plant having been put in operation in October, 1929. 
Since the latter date no cases have occurred, except Case 9 (reported 
above), and this patient suffered prodromal symptoms from about 
October 15. 


SUMMARY 


1. Nine out of 11 cases of undulant fever occurring in 1929 in 

“~~ cross, Ga., were investigated epidemiologically. 
. All of the 9 investigated cases used raw milk, 6 using it exclu- 

siv oh and 3 freely, though not exclusively. 

3. Eight of the 9 cases used raw milk from one dairy, 5 using it 
exclusively. 

4. One case used raw milk exclusively from another dairy. 

5. Both dairy herds were found to contain cows that reacted 
positively to the abortus agglutination test. 

6. The evidence indicates that the cases of undulant fever were 
due to the porcine strain of Br. abortus coming through the milk 


supply. 
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Additional note—On February 4, 1930, the city authorities of 
Waycross amended the standard milk ordinance so that after March 
1, 1930, only Grade A pasteurized milk shall be sold, or offered for 
sale, for consumption in the city. 
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from their records; to the State veterinarian’s department for informa- 
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who furnished valuable assistance; and to the individual patients 
who cooperated so freely in supplying us the desired information. 


THE VISIBLE EFFECT OF CASTOR-OIL SOAP ON CERTAIN 
ORGANISMS 


By R. R. Spencer, Surgeon, United States Public Health Service 


The data submitted in this paper demonstrate the visible changes 
in density of the suspensions of various microorganisms when treated 
with suitable amounts of castor-oil soap (sodium ricinoleate). So 
far as we are aware, these changes have not been described heretofore. 

Larson and his coworkers (1) (2) (3) (4), in their studies of the 
effect of surface tension of the menstruum upon bacteria and toxins, 
have shown that virulent strains of B. tuberculosis, Diplococcus 
pneumoniae, and Streptococcus viridans can be rendered nonvirulent 
when suspended in solutions of sodium ricinoleate. Larson is of the 
belief that the soap, by lowering the surface tension of the menstruum, 
causes the bacteria to be more readily ‘‘wetted,’’ and when the bac- 
teria are introduced into the body their union with the specific anti- 
bodies is enhanced. Later it became evident that factors other than 
the surface tension of the menstrua must be considered, since some 
soaps which have a marked effect in lowering the surface tension have 
very little detoxifying action on toxins. Larson did not regard the 
action of soap as involving a true chemical union, nor did he make 
note of any physical changes in the bacteria themselves. 

Reasoner (5) has suggested that soap lather may be responsible for 
the rarity of the occurrence of extra genital lesions of syphilis obtained 
through the barber’s manipulation of utensils, since he observed that 
when a suspension of Treponema pallidum was mixed with certain 
commercial shaving-soap solutions, motility was inhibited at once, 
and ‘‘the organisms became swollen and distorted and reduced in 
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number.” Such a statement seems to imply that many of the organ- 
isms were destroyed by the soap solution, although the author does not 
specifically say so. 

Our own observations have shown that the density of suspensions 
of certain species of bacteria is reduced to zero by appropriate solu- 
tions of sodium ricinoleate, while the density of other suspensions 
is greatly increased. The reaction is apparently an effect not de- 
pendent upon the surface tension nor upon the hydrogen ion concen- 
tration of the menstruum. 


TECHNIQUE FOR TESTING THE CHANGES IN DENSITY OF BACTERIAL 
SUSPENSIONS 


The changes in density of suspensions of various species were tested 
by arranging a row of 11 agglutination tubes (% inch by 3 inches) 
and placing in them decreasing graded amounts of the soap dissolved 
in a volume of % cubic centimeter of physiological salt solution. 
The dilutions ranged from 1:50 (2 grams per 100 cubic centimeters 
salt solution) in the first tube to 1:25,600 in the tenth tube. The 
last tube contained cubic centimeter of salt solution without any 
soap and served as a control. 

To each tube of the entire series was then added \ cubic centimeter 
of a washed suspension of the organisms to be tested (turbidity 500). 
The final turbidity of the bacterial suspension in each tube was there- 
fore 250, and the series of soap dilutions now ranged from 1:100 to 
1:51,200. 

We have included in Table 1 only those organisms which gave 
visible reactions with the various soap dilutions. Readings were 
made after standing 24 hours at room temperature. A few of the 
bacterial species would not remain in suspension throughout this 
period. On shaking, however, they were easily resuspended, and the 
effect of the soap solution upon the density of the suspension could be 
easily compared with that in the final tube which contained no soap. 

The symbol ‘‘4”’ represents a complete clearing of the suspension, 
leaving no visible trace of turbidity. In such tubes the suspensions 
were as clear as distilled water. The symbol “0” represents no 
change in density as compared with the control tube of each species. 
The symbol ““@” represents a change in which the density of the 
suspension was greater than that of the control tube. The symbols 
“1,” “2. “3.” represent decreasing degrees of turbidity less than the 
control tube or in other words, increasing degrees of clearing Jess than 
complete clearing. 
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TABLE 1.—The effect of graded dilutions of sodium ricinoleate upon suspensions of 
various bacteria 











Bacteria Soap dilutions 

} ee ae 

J | | | Ie eieiSisis & 

S Name sleeccoz Rett 
Z| =F FZ SOmAASS 
1 | Bacterium tularense (Pasteurella tularensis) -....---- : 4464.4 333322 9 
2 Proteus Xie _~ 3220000 000 g 
3 | Baci lus typ hosus (E berthella typ hi “3 . 332 1©C€ 9000090 
4) Bacillus paratyphosus A (Salmonella para typhi) ' 0) OC € G'O@Q 000 
5 | Bacillus paratyphosus B (Salmonella schott miilieri) : 106 0 ) @'6 000 
6 Bacillus pestis (Pasteurella pestis 14 2i 111006 
7 jacillus aertrycke (Salmonella aertrycke) “2 2211/2 0000 0 ¢ 
8 | Bacillus enteritidis (Salmonella enteritidis) ; 0, 0 Oo C 009 
ah 7S See a as 1} 0 C 0 
10 | Bacillus prodigiosus (Serratea marcecens) cae : a 332241100060 
ll | Spirillum cholerae asiaticae : H Zsa FZuruitaio 
12. Bacillus alkaligenes (Eberthella alkaligenes) pe eae $3 321100006 
13 | Bacillus pyocyaneus (Pseudomonas aeruginosa dae 372090 00 009 
14 | Bacterium suipestifer (Salmonella suipestifer) 2 00"%000000 
15 | Bacillus pestis caviae 223108000000 
16 Micrococcus intracellularis meningi tidis (Neisseria intracellularis Z200"%9O0000 00 
17 | Lactobacillus cerei 221,900 0 006 
18 Streptococcus thermop shy lus 2 1) 1 Sov0vg 
19 | Bacillus butylicus_ 2220 Lew ipo 
20 | Micrococcus roseus (Rhodococcus roseus) JZAMwUAUVAIRwWVVNE 
21 | Bacillus lactis viscosum (Achromobacter viscosum) 21g o8®0O0 0000 
22 Bacillus simplex oliehahaihil ‘ OCPQoVVL22106 
23 Acetobacter acetum__- 000 0© 0 2 10 
24 ~«=Bacillus gallinarum (Salmonella gallinarum) Z2000°° 064000 
25 | Micrococcus cyaneus..................- anand Oo00°F907 0 0 000 
26 Torrula pink.. re eel eatediat sie artes Oa0%000000 


27 | Micrococcus rubri casei__._____-____.--___- ae 

28 | Bacillus niger -_-_- meniasikindiben . 
Saccharomyces epeties not determined) -.____- we 

30 | Spirillum rubrum_.- Se . ee 
8 eS ee ere ae 
So Ee a a eae m7 
33 | Sarcina lutea_.........__. bctncadaiibonss 
34 | Bacillus columbense (Salmonella columbensis) __...--__. 


& 


te roth m= Oey to~r 
~ ©) rs 


— hoa ee 


35 | Bacillus albolactis yeti sintalaar Se See: 0o0 009001120 
36 | Bacillus radicicola (Rhizobium radicicola) .--:\223N1°%O000000 
37 | Bacillus pneumoniae (Klebsiella pneumoniae) ae eee 00:0 0@©OCO 0000 
38 | Bacillus murisepticus (Erysipelothrix murisepticus) eee -f/HUUNNEULEWVOAOO 
39 | Staphylococcus citreus , 2 ZAAMUIUUNIUBVNO 
40 | Chromobacterium violaceum sedied > as 322000060000 
41 | Staphylococcus pyogenes es IDOD©OECEL 000 0 
42 Bacillus boviseptic us (Pasteurella bovisepticus) on dnaimiiactaed 4 3) 2 O12221'0 
43 | Streptococcus lactis. .-...............-.. Ser eer Ee oH HO 0O@Q 00000 
CO ESE a ae ae diticnniceall -§$FSABAVLAAAARIAO 
45 Bacterium pullorum (Salmonella pullorum) . sine diets is 2000000000 
46 Diplococcus pneumoniae .... . Ee ee l2 2000000000 











Symbols: 
4=complete clearing, no visible opacity. 
0=no change, turbidity = 250, same as control tube. 
©=density greater than 250. 


DISCUSSION OF TABLE 1 


In the case of Bacterium tularense there is noted a complete clear- 
ing of the bacterial suspension with a soap dilution of 1:800 or lower. 
This reaction of the soap with B. tularense is immediately visible. 
With no other bacterial species did the density of the suspension 
disappear so promptly, nor did complete clearing take place in as 
high dilutions of the soap. So far as our tests have been carried 
out (83 species tested) the reaction with B. tularense is unique, and 
we believe it can be employed as an additional criterion of identity 
for this organism. A total of 9 strains of B. tularense obtained from 
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various sections of the United States, 1 strain from Japan, and 2 
from Russia have been tested. The same specific response was ob- 
tained with each. It should be stated that old stock suspensions of 
B. tularense to which formalin had been added as a preservative did 
not give as complete clearing as did fresh suspensions. 

Several other bacterial species are seen to be completely cleared 
in low dilutions. B. pestis, for example, left no trace of turbidity 
in soap diiutions of 1:100 and 1:200. Likewise, B. alkaligenes, 
Spirillum cholerae, and Spirillum rubrum were completely cleared in 
dilutions of 1:100. However, these organisms were not completely 
cleared immediately, nor were they cleared after 24 hours in as high 
dilutions of the soap as was the case with B. tularense. 

Whenever there was a complete disappearance of visible turbidity, 
a marked increase in viscosity of the solutions resembling pure glyc- 
erin in consistency was always apparent. 

It was a surprise also to find that the sodium ricinoleate had the 
effect of increasing rather than decreasing the turbidity of some 
bacterial suspensions. The dilution of soap at which this increased 
turbidity occurred was not the same for all species of bacteria showing 
it, but varied widely. Indeed in some cases the turbidity of the 
same species was reduced at one concentration of soap, remained 
unaffected at another, and was increased at still another. For ex- 
ample Bacillus columbense (No. 34) was partially cleared in a soap 
dilution of 1:100 and showed an increased density in dilutions of 
1:800, 1:1,600, and 1:3,200. The density of Bacillus niger (No. 28), 
on the other hand, increased in soap dilutions of 1:100, 1:200, and 
1:400, but remained unchanged in dilutions of 1:800, 1:1,600, and 
1:3,200, and was perceptibly clearer than the control tube in dilu- 
tions of 1:6,400 to 1:51,200, inclusive. All those organisms which 
gave unusual density effects were retested several times, using both 
washed and unwashed suspensions. The results showed only slight 
Variations. 

Suspensions of Diplococcus pneumoniae were only slightly cleared 
by the soap. These tests were repeated with the same result, since 
Kozlowski (6) reports that sodium ricinoleate may be used instead 
of bile for dissolving pneumococci. 


MICROSCOPIC OBSERVATIONS 


If we now observe under the microscope the effect of sodium 
ricinoleate, in appropriate concentration, upon a suspension of B. 
tularense, we find that the bacterial bodies appear to become only 
slightly swollen and the outlines of the cell wall less distinct. At 
the same time one notes a tendency to clump in small masses, the 
margins of which also gradually become hazy and indefinite. Under 
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dark field illumination one notices that the individual organisms first 
begin to lose their refractility as a whole, but have remaining a few 
refractile granules within shadowlike bodies. Finally, all trace of 
the bacterial cell disappears. 

An actual rupture of the cell membrane, however, has never been 
observed with any of the bacteria. 

However, in the case of a protozoa, such as Paramecium caudata, 
an organism which can be more readily observed, a marked swelling 
of the cell takes place in the presence of the soap. The protoplasm 
becomes granular, and the cell membrane can be seen to rupture, 
extruding the granular contents. 

Again, when mammalian erythrocytes (sheep) are treated with 
sodium ricinoleate, one notices that these cells also exhibit first a 
considerable swelling and then gradually fade from view without any 
visible rupture or bursting of the cell as seen in the case of Paramecium 
caudata. 

Saponin, which is also a good surface tension depressant, has not 
the slightest effect upon B. tularense or any other bacterial species 
that we have tested; yet it dissolves red cells in higher dilutions than 
does sodium ricinoleate. 

Table 2 gives a comparison of the effect of sodium ricinoleate and 
saponin upon three organisms from widely different sources and upon 
the red cells of the sheep. It can be seen that the visible effect of 
these two substances upon actively motile Paramecia was practically 
identical. Also, their effect upon live guinea pig spermatozoa was 
the same so far as could be ascertained. 


TABLE 2.—Comparison of the effect of sodium ricinoleate with that of saponin on 
B. tularense, Paramecium caudaia, guinea pig spermatozoa and red cells of 
sheep 





pe aes | 
-e : Actively motile 
Suspension of virulent | Actively motile Para- yes nig sper- | Red cells of shee 
i " ng ce s ’ 
B. tularense mecium caudata casino . I 


—— ————— | 





Sodium ricino- | Complete clearing of Motionless in 9 min- Motionless imme- Complete hemol- 


leate. | a suspension of 250 utes in soap dilu- diately in dilu- ysis in dilution of 

turbidity in dilu- tions of 1:51,200 tions of 1:51,200 1: 3,200 and lower 

tions of 1: 800. Sus- Cells swollen and No dissolution | after 1 hour and 

|} pensions rendered many ruptured. of the sperms in 1:¢,400 after 
noninfectious even in 1 per 24 hours 


to guinea pigs in cent solutions. 





soap dilutions of | | 
| 1:12,800after1hour’s | a 
standing. | 
‘ s eso a 
Saponin.......- Turbidity of suspen- Motionless in 8 min- Motionless imme- Complete hemol- 
sions not affected. utes in saponin dilu-| diately in dilu- ysis in dilution 
| Infectiousness _ for tions of 1:51,200.| tions of 1:51,200 of 1:12,800 after 
guinea pigs unaf- Cells swollen and No dissolution 1 hour and in 
| fected by 1 percent | many ruptured. of the sperms 1: 25,600 after 24 
saponin after thour’s | even in 1 per hours. 
| standing. cent solutions. 
| 
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On the other hand, sodium ricinoleate immediately cleared sus- 
pensions of B. tularense and rendered the organisms noninfectious 
(as demonstrated by inoculation of guinea pigs), while saponin had 
no apparent effect whatever either upon the density of the suspen- 
sion or upon the infectivity of the organisms. It is also seen that 
sheep cells were hemolyzed in high dilutions of saponin, but were not 
hemolyzed in corresponding dilutions of sodium ricinoleate. 

While the soap in strong concentration (0.5 to 1 per cent) was bacte- 
ricidal to all strains in a suspension of salt solution that were tested, 
nevertheless some species, such as Spirillum cholerae, Acetobacter 
acetum and proteus X,) grew well in plain broth containing 1 per cent 
of the soap. In the case of Spirillum cholerae this was hardly to be 
expected, since 1 per cent soap completely cleared and killed a salt 
solution suspension (250 turbidity) within 24 hours. These observa- 
tions are being pursued further. 

In addition, the 37 bacterial species which are listed below were 
treated with graded dilutions of sodium ricinoleate in a manner 
similar to that in which those recorded in Table 1 were treated. 
In no case was either a decrease or an increase in turbidity noted. 


1. Micrococcus melitensis (Brucella melitensis). 
2. Bacillus abortus (Brucella abortus). 
3. Bacillus leprae (Mycobacterium leprae). 
4. Bacillus tuberculosis (bovis) (Mycobacterium tuberculosis (bovts.)) 
5. Bacillus tuberculosis (hominis) (Mycobacterium tuberculosis (hominis)). 
6. Staphylococcus aureus. 
7. Bacillus anthracis. 
8. Bacillus coli (Escherichia coli). 
9. Monilia psilosis. 
10. Bacillus diphtheriae (Corynebacterium diphtheriae). 
11. Bacillus dysenteriae (Eberthella dysenteriae). 
12. Micrococcus tetragenus (Gaffkya tetragena). 
13. Bacillus lacti acidi. 
14. Bacillus aerogenes. 
15. Streptococcus viridans. 
16. Streptococcus hemolyticus. 
17. Saccharomyces cerevisiae. 
18. Baccillus botulinus (Clostridium botulinus). 
19. Bacillus histolyticus (Clostridium histolyticum). 
20. Bacillus tetani (Clostridium tetant). 
21. Bacillus welchi (Clostridium welchi). 
22. Bacillus oederaatis maligni (Clostridium oedematis maligni). 
23. Bacillus propionice. 
24. Bacillus vulgatus. 
25. Bacillus fusiformis. 
26. Micrococcus catarrhalis (Neisseria catarrhalis) 
27. Bacillus bronchisepticus (Alkaligenes bronchisepticus). 
28. Bacillus fecalis alkaligenes (Alkaligenes fecalis). 
29. Bacillus biazoteus (Cellulomonas biazotea). 


112656°—30-——2 
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30. Bacterium lactis aerogenes (Acrobacter aerogenes). 


31. Bacillus cuniculicida (Pasteurella cuniculicida). 


29 ae sidan anal nes 
on. Bacillus rubricus (Serralia rubrica). 

on y .- 

3d. Cryptococcus metaniger. 

*” > “) ‘ . 

ot. Be cillus MUCOIACS TOSE >; (Serratia resea) 


35. Torrula red. 


36. Bacillus megatherium. 

37. Bacillus mycoides. 

The failure of the soap to affect the turbidity of the above bacterial 
suspensions does not mean, of course, that the bacteria themselves 
were in no way effected, but simply that there was no visible change 
as noted with other species. On the other hand, the complete 
clearing of a suspension does not mean that the organisms are killed, 
For example, suspensions of Spirillum cholerae are completely cleared 
by 1 per cent solution of soap, and yet the organism will grow luxuri- 
antly in broth media containing 1 per cent soap. At the present 
time we are unable to account for these physical or chemical changes 
responsible for the increased densities of the suspensions of organisms 
as shown in Table 1. It was noted, however, that when slide prepara- 
tions were made of those suspensions showing an increased density, 
it was found that the bacteria stained a deeper hue with aniline dyes 
than did the organisms from the same suspensions not treated with 
soap. 

SUMMARY 


1. Sodium ricinoleate, in appropriate amounts, completely clears 
the bacterial suspensions of certain species in physiological salt 
solution, rendering such suspensions water clear. 

2. The density of suspensions of certain other bacterial species is 
increased by appropriate concentrations of sodium ricinoleate. 

3. The density of stili other bacterial suspensions is increased at 
one concentration and decreased at another concentration. The 
explanation of such changes is not yet apparent. 

4. Certain bacterial species will grow in plain broth containing 
1 per cent sodium ricinoleate. 
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MEDICAL SERVICE IN FEDERAL PRISONS 


By W. L. Treapway, Assistant Surgeon General, Narcotics Division, United 
Stales Public Health Service 


An act of the Seventy-first Congress, second session, approved by 
the President on May 13, 1930, authorizes that medical relief under 
the Departinent of Justice in Federal penal and correctional insti- 
tutions shall be supervised and furnished by personnel of the Public 
Health Service. 

With the cooperation and support of the two governmental 
departments concerned, proposed legislation to accomplish this 
object was introduced in the House of Representatives by Congress- 
man George S. Graham, of Pennsylvania, on January 28, 1930, as 
H. R. 9235. Areport on this bill from the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the Senate, submitted by Senator Frederick Steiwer, of Oregon, 
serves to illustrate the attitude of the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment concerning this proposed activity. The report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary is quoted as follows: 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9235) to 
authorize the Public Health Service to provide medical service in the Federal 
prisons, have given full consideration to the same,and now report favorably 
thereon with the recommendation that the bill pass without amendment 

Medical service is of outstanding importance in the treatment of prisoners in 
our Federal penal institutions. To eliminate contagious diseases, to properly 
diagnose physical ailments, to accurately classify men with reference to their 
mental capacities, is of cardinal importance in the treatment of the individual 
prisoner; but it is of greatest importance in the protection of our communities. 
It has been difficult in the past to secure the services of a sufficient number of 
highly trained physicians, surgeons, and mental experts to fill the posts in our 
prisons. 

There is now within the Federal Government an existing personnel of highly 
trained medical experts. The United States Public Health Service has acquired 
an enviable reputation for achievement in its field. It would seem to be a wise 
scheme to have the Government utilize the services of the United States Public 
Health Service in its penal institutions. This should result in more expert service 
and offer a continuation and unification of policies among our institutions which 
could not perhaps be otherwise obtained. 

The committee respectfully urges the support of this bill as an important step 
to be taken in the reorganization of the Federal prison system. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney General have both been 
recorded as favorable to this bill and have expressed the opinion that it offers an 
opportunity for increased and useful cooperation between Government depart- 
ments. 


Another act of the Seventy-first Congress, second session, approved 
by the President on May 13, 1930, authorizes the establishment of a 
hospital for the care and treatment of all persons charged with or 
convicted of offenses against the United States, who are in actual 
custody, and during their detention or confinement are or shall become 
insane, afflicted with an incurable or chronic degenerative disease, or 
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so defective mentally or physically as to require special medical care 
and treatment not available in existing Federal institutions. A report 
on this bill from the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate, sub- 
mitted by Senator Hubert D.Stephens, of Mississippi, is quoted below: 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7410) 
to establish a hospital for defective delinquents, has given full consideration to the 
same and now reports favorably thereon with the recommendation that the bill 
pass without amendment. 

This bill, which is one of the series designed to enable the Department of Justice 
to cope with the present unsatisfactory condition in our prisons, presents an 
important opportunity for further relief from overcrowding in our Federal penal 
institutions. 

As at present constituted, the Federal penal system makes no special provision 
for the cases of convicts who are insane, tubercular, or chronically sick. Two 
hundred and four Federal insane convicts are now crowded into unsuitable and 
insufficient quarters at St. Elizabeths Hospital in Washington, D. C. The 
superintendent of that institution is recorded as strongly in favor of this legislation. 
Tubercular prisoners must, under the present arrangements, be cared for in tents 
or in portions of buildings located within the prison reservations. The chronically 
sick among the inmate population, who present but slight necessity for that 
close restraint typical of a prison, must now be placed in prison cells or in prison 
environment. 

The bill as here proposed would authorize the establishment of a general 
hospital for the care, custody, and treatment of this difficult and pitiable class of 
prisoners. The common dictates of humanity would seem to demand something 
better for them than is possible under existing facilities. Their segregation 
would form an important element in the program of penal treatment as planned by 
the group of bills herewith recorded by the committee. 

The bill provides for the manner of commitment and discharge, has been 
carefully studied by the committce and meets its entire approval. There follows 
a statement from the Department of Justice explaining the aims and purposes of 
the bill: 

BILL TO ESTABLISH A HOSPITAL FOR DEFECTIVE DELINQUENTS 

A special hospital is needed for the care and treatment of the relatively large 
percentage of the prison population which is defective mentally or physically. 
It is well recognized that very often the cause of crime is some mental or physical 
handicap which must be removed if the man or woman who gets into prison is to 
be improved by confinement. It is generally assumed that about 6 per cent 
of the whole population is so defective mentally that they ought to be segregated. 
To house and care for even this percentage of the prison population would require 
an institution built to accommodate about 600 patients. In addition to the 
mental defectives, a large number of the inmates of correctional institutions are 
afflicted with diseases which demand special treatment. These include tubereu- 
losis cases, 2dvanced venereal cases, senility, and other types of chronic, degenera- 
tive. or incurable diseases. 

Those mental cases which are so apparent they can be recognized by the regular 
prison officials are now sent to St. Elizabeths Hospital in Washington. Less 
apparent cases of mental instabliliy and those who are suffering from disease are 
retained at the prison and treated in the prison hospital. 

The Government hospital for the insane, in the District of Columbia, is badly 
overcrowded. The criminally insane ward is particularly congested and can not 
house any more insane convicts. Moreover, the cost of transporting insane con- 
victs from all over the country is high. It is for these reasons that a medical 
center for prison cases should be established somewhere in the central part of the 
United States. 

The bill as drafted is substantially the same as the ones authorizing two new 
correctional institutions. It has, however, one section which provides a board of 
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examiners to pass on all cases to be sent to the hospital for defective delinquents. 
The reason for this provision was the feeling that no person, even though he is 
in prison, ought to be stigmatized as insane except by formal proceedings of a 
qualified board. Moreover, it was felt some such board was desirable to make 
certain that only cases really demanding special treatment would be transferred 
to the hospital for defective delinquents. 

The bill also has a section which makes it the duty of the prison officials to see 
that no person who is suffering from 2 mental disease is turned loose upon the 
public without first trving to get the particular State concerned to take him in 
charge. At present, if the officials believe a convict whose sentence has expired 
is still insane, they continue to hold him unless his release is sought by one of 
his friends through legal process. In such cases they have no alternative but 
to release him, as their jurisdiction ended with the expiration of the sentence. 
The proposed provision would authorize a definite procedure for handling such 


cases. 


As a matter of convenience to those who may be interested in them, 
the two acts discussed above are presented in full herewith: 


[Pustic—No. 203—71stT ConGress] 
[H. R. 9235] 


An Act To authorize the Public Health Service to provide medical service in the 
Federal prisons 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That hereafter, authorized 
medical relief under the Department of Justice in Federal penal and 
correctional institutions shall be supervised and furnished by personnel 
of the Public Health Service, and upon request of the Attorney 
General, the Secretary of the Treasury shall detail regular and reserve 
commissioned officers of the Public Health Service, pharmacists, acting 
assistant surgeons, and other employees of the Public Health Service 
to the Department of Justice for the purpose of supervising and fur- 
nishing medical, psychiatric, and other technical and scientific serv- 
ices to the Federal penal and correctional institutions. 

Sec 2. The compensation, allowances, and expenses of the per- 
sonnel so detailed may be paid from applicable appropriations of the 
Public Health Service in accordance with the law and regulations 
governing the personnel of the Public Health Service, such appro- 
priations to be reimbursed from applicable appropriations of the 
Department of Justice; or the Attorney General is hereby authorized 
to make allotments of funds and transfer of credit to the Public 
Health Service in such amounts as are available and necessary, which 
funds shall be available for payment of compensation, allowances, 
and expenses of personnel so detailed, in accordance with the law 
and regulations governing the personnel of the Public Health Service. 


Approved, May 13, 1930. 
[PusLtic—No. 201—71st Concress] 
(H. R. 7410) 
An Act To establish a hospital for defective delinquents 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Attorney General 
is authorized and directed to select a site, either in connection with 
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some existing institution or elsewhere, for a hospital for the care 
and treatment of all persons charged with or convicted of offenses 
against the United States, and who are in the actual custody of its 
officers or agents, and who at the time of their conviction or during 
the time of their detention and/or confinement are or shall become 
insane, afflicted with an incurable or chronic degenerative disease, 
or so defective mentally or physically as to require special medical 
care and treatment not available in an existing Federal institution. 

Sec. 2. Upon the selection of an appropriate site the Attorney 
General shall submit to Congress an estimate of the cost of purchas- 
ing the same and of remodeling, constructing, and equipping the 
necessary buildings thereon. The Attorney General, at the same 
time and annually thereafter, shall submit estimates covering the 
expense of maintaining and operating such institution, including 
salaries of all necessary officers and employees. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, 
upon request of the Attorney General, to cause plans, specifications, 
and estimates for the remodeling and constructing of the necessary 
buildings to be prepared in the Office of the Supervising Architect 
of the Department of the Treasury, and the work of remodeling and 
constructing the said buildings to be supervised by the field force 
of said office: Provided, That if, in his discretion, it would be im- 
practicable to cause such plans, specifications, and estimates to be 
prepared in the Office of the Supervising Architect of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, and such work to be supervised by the field 
force of said office, the Secretary of the Treasury may contract for 
all or any portion of such work to be performed by such suitable 
person or firm as he may select: Provided further, That the proper 
appropriation for the support and maintenance of the Office of the 
Supervising Architect be reimbursed for the cost of such work and 
supervision. 

Sec. 4. That the control and management of the institution to be 
established hereunder shall be vested in the Attorney General, who 
shall have power to promulgate rules for the government thereof, and 
to appoint, subject to the civil service laws and regulations of the 
United States, all necessary officers and employees. In connection 
with such maintenance and operation the Attorney General is author- 
ized to establish and conduct industries, farms, and other activities; 
to classify the inmates; and to provide for their proper treatment, 

are, rehabilitation, and reformation. 

Sec. 5. That the inmates of said institution shall be employed in 
such manner and under such condition as the Attorney General may 
direct. The Attorney General may, in his discretion, establish 
industries, plants, factories, or shops for the manufacture of articles, 
commodities, and supplies for the United States Government; require 
any department or establishment of the United States to purchase 
at current market prices, as determined by the Attorney General or 
his authorized representatives, such articles, commodities, or supplies 
as meet their specifications. There may be established a working- 
capital fund for said industries out of any funds appropriated for 
said institution; and said working-capital fund shall be available for 
the purchase, repair, or replacement of machinery, or equipment, for 
the purchase of raw materials and supplies, for personal services of 
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civilian employees, and for the payment to the inmates or their 
dependents of such pecuniary earnings as the Attorney General shall 
deem proper. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be created a board of exam- 
iners for each Federal penal and correctional institution where persons 
convicted of offenses against the United States are incarcerated, to con- 
sist of (1) a medical officer appointed by the warden or superintend- 
ent of the institution; (2) a medical oflicer to be appointed by the 
Attorney General; and (3) a competent expert in mental diseases to be 
nominated by the Surgeon General of the United States Public Health 
Service. The said board shall examine any inmate of the institu- 
tion alleged to be insane or of unsound mind or otherwise defective 
and report their findings and the facts on which they are based to the 
Attorney General. The Attorney General, upon receiving such 
report, may direct the warden or superintendent or other official 
having custody of the prisoner to cause such prisoner to be removed 
to the United States hospital for defective delinquents or to any 
other such institution as is now authorized by law to receive insane 
persons charged with or convicted of offenses against the United 
States, there to be kept until, in the judgment of the superintendent 
of said hospital, the prisoner shall be restored to sanity or health or 
until the maximum sentence, without deduction for good time or 
commutation of sentence, shall have been served. 

Sec. 7. Any inmate of said United States hospital for defective 
delinquents whose sanity or health is restored prior to the expiration 
of his sentence, may be retransferred to any penal or correctional 
institution designated by the Attorney General, there to remain 
pursuant to the original sentence computing the time of his detention 
or confinement in said hospital as part of the term of his imprisonment. 

Sec. 8. It shall be the duty of the superintendent of said hospital 
to notify the proper authorities of the State, District, or Territory 
where any insane convict shall have his legal a ng or, if this 
can not be ascertained, the proper authoritie s of the State, District, 
or Territory from which he was committed, of the date of the expira- 
tion of the sentence of any convict who, in the judgment of the super- 
intendent of said hospital, is still insane or a menace to the public. 
The superintendent of said hospital shall cause to be delivered into 
the custody of the proper authorities of the State, District, or Terri- 
tory the body of said insane convict. 

Sec. 9. All transfers from penal and correctional institutions to or 
from the hospital for defective delinquents shall be made in such 
manner as the Attorney General may direct, and the expense thereof 
shall be paid from such appropriation as may be authorized. 

Sec. 10. The expenses incurred in the necessary travel in the 
selection of a site, in making of surveys, the making of preliminary 
sketches, and the securing of options shall be payable out of appro- 
priation “Support of prisoners” for the fiscal year in which such 
expense is incurred, not exceeding, however, the sum of $20,000. 

Sec. 11. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such funds 
as are necessary to carry out the purpose of this Act. 


Approved, May 13, 1930. 
A review of the public documents respecting these two acts again 
calls attention to the fact that important medical problems arise in 
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connection with the care of Federal prisoners. These may be con- 
sidered under the headings of routine requirements and of research 
activities. The routine requirements involve the psychiatric exami- 
Eation and classification of all inmates and physical examinations that 
will permit of prompt recognition and correction of physical defects 
and diseases among prisoners. 

The psychiatric examination and classification of prisoners is of 
very great value to those concerned with the application of disciplin- 
ary measures, with the treatment of prisoners generally, with the 
transfer of mentaliy disordered persons to institutions most suited to 
give specialized care, and with the subject of parole and discharge of 
inmates. A more intimate knowledge of the mental characteristics 
of prisoners will contribute to a better understanding of features 
involved in correctional systems generally, to the necessity for special- 
ized methods in court procedure, and to the evolution of institutional 
facilities to meet the requirements applicable to individual cases. 

It is obvious that inmates of prisons are subject to the same inter- 
current physical and mental defects as are seen among those compris- 
ing the general population. A properly organized prison medical 
service, therefore, must be both general and special in character to 
meet these needs. 

A well-organized medical service in a modern prison can contribute 
to the welfare of inmates and employees in ways other than those 
mentioned, such as the following: By rendering advice and counsel] 
respecting sanitation and persona. hygiene; by helping to organize and 
guide recreational, educational, occupational, and vocational activities 
with a view to promoting the health of both inmates and employees; 
and, by giving assistance and advice for maintaining a wholesome 
and well-balanced dietary, the neglect of which is a great source of 
discord and complaints in all prisons. 

It is manifest that the chief medical officer of a large modern prison 
has an important and specialized duty to perform, and one requiring 
special training, administrative ability, tact, and judgment. As a 
rule, the recruiting of medical personnel and the organization of a 
reliable and competent group to perform the duties incident to the 
medical service of a large prison are most unsatisfactory unless there is 
some adequate reward for service. Satisfactory working conditions, 
reasonable salary and tenure of office, opportunities for advancement, 
and retirement for disability or old age are important considerations, 
Above all else, however, and that which makes the greatest appeal, 
is the satisfaction which comes to medical men and women who are 
given opportunity to contribute something to the sum of knowledge 
in respect of a particular and specialized field. Any medical service 
in any prison which docs not assume the flavor of study and investi- 
gation is doomed to be perfunctory in character. 
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It is not assumed that Federal prisoners should be used as experi- 
mental animals for the furtherance of medical knowledge. However, 
a large prison may be regarded as analogous to a laboratory, subject 
to control, where observations and scientific studies should be made 
possible. The following are some of the problems of human ills that 
might be profitably observed and studied under this controlled environ- 
ment: Cardiorenal diseases; the treatment of syphilis; dental caries 
and pyorrhea—in fact, the whole array of focal infection; statistical 
studies of the physical status of prisoners, with special reference to 
the glands of internal secretion; studies of the social factors instru- 
mental in unsocial reactions; the mental characteristics of individual 
prisoners; the motivation behind special types of crimes, or habits, 
such as drug addiction; physiological and chemical studies of the 
normal in contrast with the abnormal; standardization and the uni- 
form collection of statistics of prisoners with special reference to their 
physical and mental status; and other contributions on the routine 
handling of specific nesses and defects. 

It is obvious that the Public Health Service is interested in the 
investigative and the administrative possibilities which the two laws 
provide. Apparently no new precedent has been established by charg- 
ing the Public Health Service with this new responsibility; for it is 
merely another step in attempting to coordinate and promote uni- 
formity in the medical work.of the Federal Government. 


COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 


Nuisance caused by sewage and waste disposal enjoined.—( Michigan 
Supreme Court; Gundy et ux. v. Village of Merrill et al., 230 N. W. 
163; decided Apr. 7, 1930.) In a suit against a village and a creamery 
company for an injunction and damages the plaintiffs claimed that 
one of the outlets of the village sewer ran into a closed, tiled drain, 
that this in turn emptied into an open drain or ditch which crossed 
plaintiffs’ farm, that foul matter coming from the sewer stagnated in 
front of plaintiffs’ home, that the creamery company deposited waste 
in the tiled drain with like effect, and that the odors, etc., arising 
from the open drain or ditch were so offensive that it was impossible 
for them to live in their home without enduring an almost intolerable 
nuisance. The creamery company maintained that it no longer 
deposited offensive substances in the drain. The lower court found 
in plaintifis’ favor. No damages were awarded, but the nuisance 
was ordered abated by a certain date, after which date the depositing 
of offensive substances in the ditch was enjoined. The defendants 


appealed. 
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The supreme court held that the village had no right to deposit 
sewage In an open drain in any manner that would cause a nuisance 
and that there could be no prescriptive right to maintain a public 
nuisance. The court said that the measures necessary to abate the 
nuisance were for the determination of the village’s administrative 
oflicers. It then extended the time allowed for the abatement of 
the nuisance and provided that after such time the defendants should 
be enjoined from depositing sewage and waste in the drain so as to 
cause offensive odors, smells, or vapors in front of plaintiffs’ home. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MAY 31, 1930 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended May 31, 1930, and corresponding week of 1929. (From 
the Weekly Health Index, June 4, 1930, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 


Week ended Correspond 

May 31, 1930 ing week, 1929 
Policies in foree__- eT ee 74, 266, 514 
Number of Geath claims. ................---<- ‘. 11, 132 11, 437 
Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate aE 8. 0 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended May 31, 1930, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1929. (From the Weekly Health Index, June 4, 1930, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


| Week ended May) Annual Diaths under 1 











31, 1930 death year Infant 
| rate per _ . mortality 
_—— 1,000 rate, week 
City | corre- Week Corre- ended 
| Total Death sponding ended sponding | May 31, 
deaths rate ! week, May 31, week, | 1930? 
| ly2v 1930 1y20 | 
m ieee 
| | 
Total (65 cities) .._... cibstisneealnei | 6,604 11.6 12.8 605 698 | 150 
0 ER ee a ee eisai | 28 | tex 3 3 | 27 
eee ee ee 20 | 8.7 16.0 0 3 0 
Atlanta. ...... . ; ere el 80 | 16.4 15.9 6 6 63 
aaa Se eS woe | 48 |_. , a . 4 3 127 
Colored. ...... SMELT S =e ; sl 32 (5) (5) 2 3 32 
a eo a 196 12.3 14.1 20 33 6s 
| ae TE SE eee | 147 eee! ees 4 13 a4 56 
RE, SS ET at 4u (5) (5) 7 v 113 
a ie 62 14.5 13.4 3 4 2s 
lie “a ee LRT EEE | 21 = 2 1 31 
Colored _. islisiady beta tn akaeaeagataemiaialetadnd 41 () ( l 3 4 
EA ee ee 201 13. 1 1 20 22 A) 
Bridgeport IS 28 BES) SEE aeons l 3 17 
_ enn pa SA OEN 127 11.9 13.4 | 13 9 58 
SETTER EEE | 15 6.2 2.0) 2 2 | 37 
Camden.__.....-- oe cas Be 5 Te ase are 25 | 9.6 9.6 1 2 18 
| Ae. | 12 | 5.4 9.8 | 2 3 50 
Chicago #__.....- SE PLE REE ae 604 | 10.0 13.3 | 51 77 45 
Sn , ae Salli alent | = ae 8 | 8 | 47 
SEE eae 183 9.4 10.4 | 7 14 | 51 
REEL LE NEE AE SET 83 14.5 14.0 | . 4) 78 
i (RRS eee oer 58 13.9 8.9 | 10 |) 
_ See See Ae Ee 6 | 6 | 
ER inigta 4 ednebnibictnactmabiiieniioamend | 15] = (5) () | 4 | | ee 
a ee } 30 | 8.5 | 11.9 | 3 2) 44 
| Rn pS S Ree 78 13.8 | 12.2 7 7 73 
NI cs Nicaea asx eonninlenipaiarbeilolitie | 31 10.6 | 10.3 1 | 0 17 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United Slates during the week 
ended May 31, 1930, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corre spond ng weer of 19.29 Continued. 


nnu 
, 
wo jeat? ve ] 
& t r ‘ y 
' nN 
t. 
. , re Week ( t 
Pot Dent ence \ 
deat ra s \ v 
) 
— - , , r 
a5 é 22 44 
2 9 . ‘ D 61 








2 f y o 
> ; . 7 
t , vw } 
Houston 76 | ‘ 
White ' 
Cs ore | 
; ; ; i) 
Pas) 
I 4 
n éF , ' 4 
iy 1 > 
l 0 ) 
a) - y ‘ ; 
2 ' } I 7 
2 ! 0 
‘ { uv 
" ! 17 <5 2 
4 10. 1 12.2 2 7 
i 2 ‘ 20 
Colored ( } 
Lowell “ve ‘ 
Lyn 14 69a ) r % 
Mempt sl 22. 2 2 f ; 
White ‘ y2 
Colored ; 
Milwaukee sO 4.8 7 ; , 
Minneapolis s - ' 8 - 
Nashville ; 14. ¢ 2.3% 1 ‘ e 
White 20 } Y { 
Colored iv 2 I 
New Bedford 0 F 1 s 
New Haven ; ‘ 5 s 
New Orleans I4 ( 2 ) 5 s 
Ss ‘ 





Colored | e t 
New York 1,4 12.3 2.6 12 10 2 
Bronx Borough 2038 li.1 11.2] 5 s ) 
Brooklyn Borough 44 10.1 10. ¢ 4 ; 
Manhattan Borough SS 17 17.2 | 5 0) 
} 14 a. 7 7 0 l ~ 
igh $ 12. 5 1S. 3 0 ; ) 
SS 7 10.0 | 7 3 7 
70 4.3 1 | t 
4 ; } 
1 12 15.4 { f 45 
l 11.2 13.7 | H ( 70 
148 11.3 10.8 } 43 24 ‘4 
1s 14.3 13.9 20 23 $ 
74 | 1 2 12 
fl 1.1} 1.7] 1 3 7 
44 .) l 6 | 7 7 M 
2 4 1 0 
19 ) 131 
ns 7 11.6} 44 
20 12.7 13.4] 12 l af 
2 | 3 10 
Salt Lake City * 32 12 1 12 5 { 2 63 
San Antonio 10 25. 3 16.04 32 24 
San Diego } | l 21 
San Francisco l iS 11.9 | 7 | ll is 
Schenectady 23 2.9 f l ) 2! 
Seattle ‘ ‘ 72 + 10, 2 o 3 20 


Footnotes at end of tabl 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended May 31, 1930, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1929—Continued. 














| Week ended May | Annual Deaths under 1 
| 31, 1930 death year 
| | 
7 | 1,000 
City corre- Week C orre- 
Total Death (sponding ended | sponding 
|} deaths rate ! week, May 31, week, 
| 1y2u 1430 | 1v2Z 
———}- _ = — 
EE ee es ee a i4 7.1 7.1 0 2 0 
Spokane Pans 26 12.4 16.2 i { 26 
Springfield, Mass- - --- . — | 32 11.1 13. 6 2 6 32 
Syracuse ; a -| 63 16.5 2.6 + 1 A) 
Tacoma Sa : | 24 11.3] 9.9 l 77 
Toledo SSNS eae RE . : 4 9.0 11.0 l 8 9 
Trenton : 4] 15.4 13.9 s l 149 
Utica sensihasieleeadindagiel ai | 23 11.5 12.5 3 l s 
Washington, D. C__. See = 122 11. 5 13. 1 if s al) 
White oes SS . . 2 2 i7 
' Colored ee 34 (: (5) 3 6 53 
Waterbury , ll se 0 2 0 
Wilmington, Del 33 13.4 122 1 4 3 
Worcester . onteinmanieien | 44 11.6 10.8 4 2 2 
Yonkers : : SEPA 8 3.4 10.3 0} l 0 
Youngstown...........- Seen 30 9.0 17.1 4 9 63 





1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

? Deaths under | year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births 

§ Data for 73 cities 

4 Deaths for week ended Friday 

5 In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the fol- 
lowing percentages of the total population: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 15; Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 15: Fort 
Worth, 14; Houston, 25; Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville, 15; Louisville, 17; Memphis 
38; Nashville, 30; New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D. C., 25. 
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Reports for Weeks Ended May 31, 1930, and June 1, 1929 





C'ases of cerlain commu iicable diseases re po ted b j te le gral Ab 4 State health office rs 
jor weeks ended May 31, 1930, and June 1, 1929 
vr 
Dinhthe Influe , Me ’ le g cus 
a - a re - _ 
Division and State Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | Week 
ended ended ended ended | er 1 er i ended = ended 
May: June 1, May 31, June M 1, June May 31, June], 
1930 Ivy 1930 oy 0 a 130 1g2y 
— . ; > 4 
New Fr i 
laine ’ 4 vs 131 l 0 
New Hlary t 2 is 76 0 0 
Vermont l 0 l 0 0 
Massachusett ci i ] 4 1, 134 105 i) 3 
Rhode Island ‘ 1! 19 0 1 
Connecticut 2 2 219 4 1 
Middle Atiantie Stat 
New York (4 a t17 10 1, 927 748 6 3 
New Jersey os 1, 4 4 PAS) 2 9 
Pennsylvania 27 27 2, 074 13 12 
East North Central State 
Ohio 7 75 7 10 629 2, 7 6 
Indiana 0 11 140 ; 3 
Ilinois 112 a) 4 ll 1 l, s 18 
Michig 43 62 4 § ¥13 26 71 
Wiscor 16 2 12 12 S$! 1, 4 3 
West North Central Stat | 
Minnesot 2 14 l l 1 41 l l 
low 7 167 53 2 , 
Missouri ( l l mt 146 16 
North Dakota t 53 ‘ i l 130 0 { 
South Dakota 7 3 23 0 l 
Nebraska 12 8 i ; 224 4M4 1 l 
Kansa 13 ; l l 70S 2 
South Atlantic Stat 
Delaware 3 3 aa . 2 14 0 0 
Maryland ? a4 ll 7 10 ty 4 4 1 
District of Columbia i) ll ‘ 6s 23 0 ) 
|” ES SETS Te EE ae a See 
West Virginia 7 s 9 14 103 198 2 Oo 
North Carolina ; ‘ a) 17 ) I 2 2 
South Carolina. 4 7 216 108 8 0 0 
Cieorgia l 2 24 12 140 th 1 0 
Florida ; . ‘ 5 5 2 l 2 0! ( 
1 New York City only Ve Friday 
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Cases of certain commun icable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended May 31, 1930, and June 1, 1929—Continued 





ma % 
Meningococcus 

) } nflueng: Measles men 

| Diphtheria Influenza CASIE meningitis 


Division and State Week | Week | Week | Week Week Week | Week | Week 


ended | ended | ended | ended ended ended | ended = ended 
'May 31,/ June 1, |May 31, June 1, May 3i, June 1, /May 31, June], 
} 1930 ly2y 1930 1929 1y20 129 1930 1924 
| | ] 
Sta Se Pn eee 
East South Central States | | | 
Kentucky Bs, Sah Be 5}. 2 
Tennessee : ae 4) 1/ 17 18 180 22 3 2 
Alabaina 7 5 33 17 ! is 2 | 0 
Mississipi 11 | 8 1 | ! 
West South (Central States } | | 
Arkansas _ i 1 3 7 2 23 4 0 | f 
Louisiana | 9 | 9 9 - Os a7 i 0 
Oklahoina 3 13 | 5 4 10 Is | 0 1 
Texa iia 17 15 12 4 21 172 l 0 
Mountain States: | 
Montana...---- tie inueromninaniee 1] © tae . | 10 3 0 0 
Idaho ere aA ee tao . 1 aoe ll 83 0 0 
W yoming---.-.-.--- et 6 1 — $5 20 0 0 
Colorado ‘ ; u 6 ts 237 l 3 
New Mexico 7 | mispwnes 65 8 1 | ] 
Arizona ere i 2 l 1 il4 l 2 1 
Utah ? peistabaleinleell <deabieithinticeiaianadl 1 1 a 2 24 3 4 5 
Pacific States | 
Washington........-.-- eee 6 72 eras ¢02 10 3 f 
Oregon ae 6 10 14 7 S82 20 0 2 
California 58 il 18 16 1,977 133 t M4 
Poliomyelitis Scarlet fever | Smallpox Typhoid fever 


Division and Stat Week Week | Week | Week | Week Week Week Week 














| ended ended | ended | ended | ended ended ended = ended 
May 31, June 1, |May 31,| June 1,/ May 31, June 1, May 31, June 1, 
| 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1y29 1930 i929 
eraltsttadaieeenesietindensanll Sane 
| | | 
New England States | ' 
i (aaa 0 0 | 27 43 | 0 0 2 |. , 
New Hampshire. -.-.-.-.-- acieina 0 0 5 10 0 0 0 0 
| TiS EEE i al 0 0 7 16 | 0 6 0 0 
EEE aid 0 2 205 200 0 3 7 9 
Rhode isend..............+...-. 0 0 | 23 15 0 0 1 1 
Connecticut... .-. See: 0 0 | 34 41 | 0 0 1 | 1 
Middle Atlantic States: | 
eee 2 1 206 401 | 3 2 S 15 
New Jersey... -.-- aera: 0 0 121 125 | 0 0 2 7 
Pennsylvania. cnn 0 1 350 318 l 0 ro) 18 
East North Central States: 
Re ‘i 0 1 293 291 145 M 6 17 
Ee a ee 0 0 56 169 | 116 iF 
aa bilaleine ee 0 0 270 370 65 117 ll 9 
| “RS: 1 2 171 393 | % 50 4 
as crated 0 1 122 144 | 6 32 1 2 
West North Central States: | | 
SD. ccncusvacnenumeegenpaa 1 0 57 77 | 6 & 5 2 
a ca ealaatal 0 1 36 4 | 71 51 0 0 
OS EEE 0 0 Of 52 38 23 | 4 ll 
aa 1 1| 15 22 | 3 25 | 1 0 
Bomth DaRCtR.......nncccccccaccces 0 0 | 10 18 | 19 17 0 2 
cea 0 0 | 29 &5 | fl 43 0 0 
Ee ee. 0 0 52 79 33 53 3 2 
South Atlantic States: 
| nen 0 0} 8 1 | 0 0 | 0 1 
Maryland — aa 1 0 | 5 153 | 0 0 | 6 6 
District of Columbia......--.---- 0 0 | ll 15 | 0 0 1 l 
0) aa js Sekai  ciccheaninie aes ee A A 
West Virginia........-. ee a 0 0 23 12 | 0 22 | 9 6 
ne bt SE: 2 1| 16 24 | 16 3 | 5 18 
South Carolina...---2..........-- 3 1) 4 6 | 5 4) 51 39 
i iccucnstetvedectpenhetiel 0 0 | 6 7 | 0 0 | 1 13 
Riis icnicpinsccronnmctactencdacaiod | 0 0 5 3 | 1 0) 4 3 








? Week ended Friday. 3 Figures for 1930 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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Chicken pox: Cases 
NS a 2, 739 | 
I a 0 
ne eee ee 127 | 
| Bere ee ee ane 785 | 
i eS ae rs 1,227 | 

Dysentery 
ns I 12 
California (bacillary) .................... 9 

Dysentery and diarrhea: 
|e RRR re eee ee 102 | 

Food poisoning: 

0 EE ees ae ase 29 

German measles: 

CO a ae ee 121 
Montana sieapekunestnieeataedaaendil 4 

Granuloma, coccidiodal: 

PN 2 

Hookworm disease: 
| ees sinned Seidl faible 5 

Leprosy: 

a 1 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

0 SSNS eee awial 5 
i 1 

Mumps 
liana ice ia ne aasiaiaee Wamp 4, 128 
IR. Si ee edaceas ietetiicaiieasiatwial 262 
Ee ae ee 41 
EAE Sen eee ae S40 


Ophthalmia neonate 
California 
Paratyphoid fever: 
California... .. 
Rabies in animals: 
California 
Rocky Mountain 
California... 
Montana.....-- 
Septic sore throat: 
Montana... a 
South Dakota-. 
Tetanus 


California... ...- 


Trachoma 
California 
South Dakota.- 

Trichinosis 
California... 


South Dakota...--.- 


Undulant fever: 
California... ...- 
| 

Whooping cough 
California 
Montana ; 
South Dakota. 
Virginia 
Wisconsin .....- 


orum: 


om ~ 


Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported for the Month of February, 
1930, by State Health Officers 














Chick- Diph- | 
en pox, theria 

} 

EE ee ee 224 15 
SS eee A 4 

. (2 ee 251 5 | 
Peammntaetts......nccecaccce 1, 024 362 
OS SS 71 48 
OE —EEEEEE Eee 579 87 
| SRST: 2, 756 577 
OO Ea 1,312 448 
Pennsylvania..............--| 2, 752 627 
eS SE rs 1, 863 251 
ee 379 146 
| RES. ee 1, 447 633 
See 926 281 
0 EEE SOS 1, 329 4 
0 Ee 366 48 
se SAS 41 
EES EE. 542 16A 
North Dakota_............-- | 429 16 
DOUGR DERGIR....<cccccceccce 75 2 

| RELL NESS 259 71 |} 
0 eae 556 57 
0 REESE, 40 10 
Maryland. ........ adam | 607 108 
District of Columbia. -.-.-..-.-.! 99 64 
ae RES i 753 174 
.. f. | mneeeeese 24 39 
North Carolina.............. 960 145 
South Carolina.............. | 234 7 
| Ee 155 43 
EES 329 45 
Kentucky ?#.............. SEs SS Sra 

a  ebeereenes: | 134 42 | 





+ Reports received weekly. 


Mea- 
sles 








| 
1 phoid » 
M Scarlet | Small- TUber| “ang |Whoop- 
Mumps) “fey ge eee ing 
| — sis |, Paro || cough 
| = typhoid & 
| | fever 
287 233 0 37 | 17 18! 
el aes 63 SR _ | eee 
| 5 47 4 15 1 32 
876 1,179 1 nS 14] 1,337 
2) 135 0 32 2 1M 
160 | 499 0 95 | 2) 222 
2, 142 | 2, 128 22 1, 444 ta] 1, 645 
oie | 1,016 0 422 6 | 588 
1,425 | 2,005 10 — 51 | 1, 551 
785 | 1,396 R25 614 37 | 851 
aR O85 so 177 13 | 125 
786 2, 41 493 742 22 S11 
591 | 1,365 311 467 | 11 577 
823 727 158 151 7} 063 
edad 575 33 206 | 11 | 223 
pained |} 441 _ | ae 
15 54 336 227 | 7 1M 
226 | 148 136 25 | 1 69 
32 226 295 8 3 39 
122 418 236 14) 2 63 
601 571 293 129 | 6 330 
alae 41 0 | 13 0 3 
76 400 | 0 199 12 186 
sinanianied | 83 | 0} 76 5 29 
essere | 268 27 173 | 9 1, 070 
phan 197 141 | 35 | 31 189 
leicteccacteiaes | 234 | 4. a 12 1, 137 
148 72 f 12 2 523 
155| 100 2 64 8 109 
378 45 8 30 | 14 43 
| 32; 151 | 84 | 93 | 13 | 109 
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Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported for the Month of February, 


1930, by State Health Officers—Continued 





| Chick- 


Diph- 


Mea- 





len pox | theria | sles Mump 
Alabama -< 414 117 385 77 
Mississippi. _. 4 1,131 80 3s 608 
ea 255 23 35 172 
Louisiana ARES 71 6y 425 5 
Oklahoma ! 82 80 8 l 
Texas ? —— eo 
Montana ee 44 3 120 2 
Idaho - 43 BS 47 “3 
W voming 10 7 ” oy 
Colorado 275 ") i4 ‘S 
New Mexice 4 if iv 
Arizona 7A 5 20 p 2 
Utah? 
Nevada 42 $ tw ’ 
Was! t $ 43 TSS 453 
Oregor “) 2 ‘ ly 
Califorr oe, os Jie 4, 70s 7¢ 
Pulmor Reports rec i week } 
Case Rates per 1,000 Population (Annual Basis 
{The rates here given have been calculated by use of populatior 
tative estimates not being available, and may prove to be 


census are known) 


Chick Dipt Meas Mi 

en pox theria t —_ 
Maine 3. 65 0.4 1. 21 4. 68 
New Hampshire i 
Vermont 128 Is 1.43 1s 
Massachusetts + 4 1% . OF 2 
Rhode Island 5 ah 7 
Connecticut 1.37 Pa) te 1.2 
New York (4 4 2.70 2 
New Jersey 1.31 1. 47 5 64 
Pennsylvania > 2. § x! 4.uT 184 
Ohio 3. 44 4 4.0 1. 45 
Indiana 1A se 1.03 15 
Illinois 248 1.09 4.01 1.35 
Michigan 2. 52 7 5 42 ’ 4 
Wisconsin 5.73 h 18.43 F 
Minnesota 1.71 22 4.77 
lowa » 
Missouri 1. wy ow 1.00 
North Dakota 2. 62 33 02 459 
South Dakota 1. 36 22 11.01 4s 
Nebraska . 2. 36 On 22. 38 111 
Kansas 1. 92 40 11.55 424 
Delaware 2.12 53 1,48 
Maryland 4.78 } 85 42 ow 
District of Columbia... 2. 22 1. 43 1. 08 
Virginia 3.73 8 7.78 
West Virginia 208 2 > 
North Carolina__.......- 4.14 63 2» 
South Carolina 1.95 06 18 1.01 
Georgia... .. iaccistiiaiih nines 62 17 2. 92 62 
Florida 2.85 39 3. 85 3. 27 
Kentucky ?__-- 
ae Au 22 3. 57 lf 
i a 2. 06 48 1. 91 3s 
le I Ta &, 23 58 2 80 4.43 
LGR IAPE: 1. 67 15 23 1.13 
ELLIS 47 45 2 81 0 
ERT 4s .47 3.06 | 1S 


1 Pulmonary. ? Reports received weekly. 


112656°—30 -3 


for 


er pe 


the Mc 


et 


ynth of February, 1930 
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Case Rates per 1,000 Population (Annual Basis) for the Month of February, 
1930—Continued 











| l ; “4 j | 
| | | Ty- | 
oid lwhoon- 
| Chick- | Diph- | Meas- | arumps| Scarlet | Small- | Tuber-| and ty 
}en pox | theria les | PS) fever pox culosis | para- —— 
typhoid) *““ 
| fever 

=_ — - } | } j = = aan | ’ = 
Texas 2 - ee ™ = a ’ a ee 
Montana : incite 1. 04 | . 07 3. 06 12. 47 4.08 1.02 62 21 5O 
ES erere > . 98 1. 94 7.94 1, 44 1.03 1. 62 1 . 05 .37 
a, ee alana wD . 35 4.958 3. 37 1. 51 1. 66 ee 05 1.01 
Colorado cane ; 3.19 | . 46 5.97 4.28 1.16 1.77 1.08 02 2. 09 
New Mexico......... 3. 36 1. 16 11. 26 3. 55 2. 07 13 2.13 16 St 
Arizona 1.91 . 85 52 6. 03 1.50 2. 41 3.75 34 1.01 
Utah secant Ride : ; phere atonaunine 
Nevada  aicialiectaeiasiantiais Pr . 07 1.11 18 . 40 08 12 0 02 
Washington. ._.... 4.30 .34 6. 27 3.61! 2.24 2.50 1.17 26 1.82 
ITS er 2. 67 45 1.11 2. 46 2. 60 . 92 79 1 2.15 
I 6. 39 45 13. 03 8.35 3.32 1, 27 2. 2 .09 1, 69 











? Reports received weekly. 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 
CITIES 


The 97 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate population of more than 
32,050,000. The estimated population of the 90 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 30,460,000. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the last 


nine years, excluding epidemics. 


Weeks ended May 24, 1930, and May 25, 1929 


1930 1929 





: ' 
Cases reported 

Diphtheria: | 

46 States aan ka oe Se P : ‘ 937 5 & RERASae 

97 cities sip tnietaligsisoaesaceineeali 409 Sif Suv 
Measle 

45 States ee Te ee =e 17, 243 | 14, 555 . 

G7 cities a ee ld email 7, 121 | 0 Bitcbutwentec 
Meningococcus meningitis 

ES a ee ceneiiantedicadiadel . 126 | 231 sp andiveniaiedmantiih 

97 cities adie iantbbdelaatiakieeadaamedel a ‘ 63 | Tee Bvecwedandann 
Poliomyelitis: | 

ee ee eT ee ees 25 | awe 
Scarlet fever: 

ae ane a eS a Re ee Oe 3, 219 Sf 2. Sea 

| ES a eee a aT ee 1, 295 1,6 1, 164 
Smallpox 

0 EE ee ea ee Oe 1, O87 1 mEeneeEeee 

_ eR PE hae ee eee cial 123 


| 

Typhoid fever: 
Ee epee ae ee ea niienninniiin Giese 220 | | 

ER PERRET IES SES PL EE OEE pe 45 43 | 45 


Deaths reported 


Influenza and pneumonia: 
a a li ac i ilar 641 
Smallpox: 
a ee ee ee en ae a camalaaiibed 0 


bed nn mwwwe ese 
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City reports for week ended May 24, 1930 

















The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemi 
It is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is i: tances tl 
median number of cases reported in the corresponding weeks of the preceding years the report 
include several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic period 
are excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week du 
epidemic years. 

If the reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many year I 
but no year earlier than 1921 isincluded. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figur r i 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviation from the usual trend. For some of t ea 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated ex 

Diphtheria Influenza 
. Chi ‘ sie. | Rae feasles \lumps Pneu 
Division, State, and icken a Mea ») MUM] monia 
city pox,cases Cases, cas ~ em 
: reported estimated) Cases Cases Deaths | reported | report ee: : 
expect- reported reported = re rted 
ancy 
NEW ENGLAND 
Maine | 
Portland ‘ 9 1} 0 — l 2 1 
New Hampshire: 
Concord iii 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Manchester 0 1| 0 0 0 0 0 
_ Nashua — 0 0 0 |... 0 1 0 ) 
Vermont 
Barre 1 0 0 ( 17 ( ( 
Burlington 0 0 0 0 0 0 ) 
Massachusetts ! ! 
Boston 51 37 14 2 0 8 2 4 
Fall River 4 3 0 0 | 4 l 
Springfeld 4 2 0 0 
Worcester 8 2 7 0 162 2 ) 
Rhode I land i 
Pawtucket aa 3 1 oc. 0 l 0 2 
’rovidence 10 | 6 4 0 0 ( i) 
Connecticut | 
Kridgeport 1 | 5 0 1 1 2 2 
Hartford 1 5 | 0 2 0 3 1 l 
New Haven 16 1 0 l 0 4 s 2 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
| | 
New York | 
Bullalo o 2 11 6 = 1 22 19 13 
New York 192 259 101 5 6 1,616 195 1st 
Rochester 3 7 0 0 45 ; 3 
Syracuse 18 4 1 0 13 rs 4 
New Jersey | 
Camden | 1 7! 3 0 3 1 3 
Newark... ; 18 13 | 22 0 183 24 12 
Trenton 1 2) 2 | 0 } 0 0 
Pennsylvania | 
Philadelphia 95 59 12 13 | 5 307 10¢ 4*) 
Pittsburgh -. 43 15 21 212 22 22 
Reading - 3 2] 0 0 2 10 0 
Scranton | 0 3 | 1 ctpangumannnititieel 1 B lesesce< ° 
| | 
EAST NORTH CEN- | 
TRAL | 
! | 
Ohio | 
Cincinnati....... 4 6 | Sear 0 22 10 4 
Cleveland. ...... | 91 23 12 1} 0 7 55 ] 
Columbus.......- 19 3 | PERS 0 &5 7 5 
_ 23 | 4 | ee 0 34 12 2 
Indiana: | | | 
Fort Wayne__.... 2 1 0 }.... : 1 0 0 1 
Indianapolis , 28 3 l ‘ 0 j 6 14 
South Bend... ... 0 0 2 0 0 0 l 
Terre Haute ._... 2} l 0 0 52 0} 0 
Illinois: | 
0 eae | 92 §2 lll 3 3 41 46 58 
Springfield....... 2! Be 1 - ieeeaeie a 0 10 | o| 1 
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City reports for week ended May 24, 1930—Continued 
, | | 
| Diphtheria Influenza | | 
| Chicker aan - a — nre | Pneu- 
Division, State, and eyes oad Cases ——_ , —— ’) monia, 
city | Fepor ted jestimated Cases Cases Deaths repor ted reported —, 
| expect- reported | reported reported repor tec 
| ancy | 
EAST NORTH CEN- | } } } 
TRAL—continued | 
Michigan: | | | 
OT ——>EE 58 42 | 49 | 4) 3 572 75 15 
Flint 5 2 = 0 69 4 2 
Grand Rapids___-} 3 0 0; 0 0 1 
Wisconsin: 
Kenosha nnuleas 3 0 _ ) ee 0 0 0 1 
Madison _.......- | 3 0 | _) eS R 0 17 l 0 
Milwaukee_....-- | 77 11 2 1 1} 19 119 | 9 
a a ales 2 1} 0 0} 10 0 1 
re | 4 0 i, . 0 | 0 ] 0 
: | | 
A WEST NORTH CEN- | | 
TRAL | | | | | 
Minnesota: | } 
Ca 4 0 0 - 0 29 0 0 
Minneapolis 60 14 3 0 44 4 2 
_ fe | 13 | s 0} | 0} 2 3 2 
Iowa | 
Davenport....... 0 0} 1 | 5 ee 
Des Moines...-..- | 2 | 1] 0 } | l a = 
Sioux City....... | 4| 1 | 0 | 71 | a ‘ 
Waterloo......... | 5 0 0 3 | 
Missouri: } 
Kansas City--.-- | 27 3 ; : | 0 6 4 8 
St. Joseph__.....- 0 | 0} 0 0 0 0 2 
St. Louis......... 15 | 33 | 20 31 12 12 
North Dakota: | } j 
RES 0} 0 | [7 — Se 0 3 26 1 
Grand Forks_-..-} 0 | 0 | 0 | : 1 | Sen 
South Dakota: } 
Aberdeen __..--.-/ 5 | 0 | 0} | 50 ID cients 
Sioux Falls_- | 0} 0 | 0 | 5 _, eee 
Nebraska: | 
Ae 11 2 ) = 0} 39 1 8 
Kansas: | 
Temeks. ....cccs- 20 1 0} 0 113 i) 1 
RES SH 4 1 0 69 5 4 
SOUTH ATLANTIC | 
Delaware: | 
Wilmington...... 5 0 | = ‘ 0 2 0 3 
Maryland: | | 
Baltimore______.- 105 21 13 | 1} 24 13 | 17 
Cumberland. --.. 1 0 0 0} 0 0 | 0 
Frederick oll 1 0 | aes 0; 0 | 0} 0 
District of Columbia: | | 
Washington._..-- } 28 9 DR ccsaeees 0 | 40 | 0 10 
Virginia: 
Lynchburg....-.- 6 1 | 0 21 | 4 0 
"aes 25 0 0} ° 0 10 |} 57 3 
Richmond. .-..-..- 1 1 |) teeter 0 2 | 1 4 
Roanoke. .--.-...-..- 2 1 | See 0 220 1 1 
West Virginia: 
Charleston....-... 19 0 | RAPS 0} 0 5 3 
Wheeling --...... | 7 0 |) eee 0) 6 0 2 
North Carolina: 
aaa 0 0 D feacccsccas 0 0 0 0 
Wilmington...... 2 0 ©}... 22-00 0 0 0 0 
Winston-Salem... 7 0 @ }.......-+- 0 4 4 2 
South Carolina: 
Charleston _----..- 1 0 1 6 0 1 0 1 
Columbia.......- 1 0 | 1 0 4 2 
Georgia: | 
CS ae 4 2 4) 1 0 48 7 s 
Brunswick_---.--..- 0 0 | ree 0 0 0 0 
Savannah........ 2 0 i) eee 0 14 0 1 
Florida: j 
Miami ...........] 1 1 = 0 8 2 1 
Se See | a! BERS ) ee! Se 0 
RR t 2! 1| 7 eee 1! 96 ' 0 1 
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City reports for week ended May 24, 1930—Continued 
inht} i 
| Diphtheria Influenza 
— : Chicke Measles, | Mumps, 
Division, State, and por, ca ~ — cases po : 
city reported jestimated| Cases Cases Death reported | reported | “*@t® i 
expect- | reported | reported | :eported en 
ancy | 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL j | | 
| 
Kentucky: | | | 
Covington ...... 1 0 | rer 0 4 0 1 
Tennesse j | | 
Memphis ...... 17 | 0 D hncnene 0 3 4 2 
Nashville......- 0 | ee l 60 0 1 
Alabama: | | | 
Birmingham .__-. 4} 1 1 1 2 18 2 7 
Mobile biatipaial 0 1 ) Sea 0 y 2 1 
Montgomery ’ ll 0 0 | See 1 | a 
| 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAI | 
Arkansas | } 
Fort Smith . 0 0  ) Ses, Steen 12 a ‘ 
Little Rock - 2 0 1 2 ¢ 0 0 2 
Louisiana } | 
New Orleans._._.| 3 6 5 | 1 2 3 0 8 
Shreveport...._- 0 0 —— aE 0 3 1 
Oklahoma | | | 
Tulsa 5 | 1 0 30 0 . 
Texas } | 
Dallas ; 8 | 3 | § - 0 135 0 4 
Fort Worth. __. 4 2 0!.. / 1 14 0 5 
Galveston a 0 0 1 ; 0 0 0 1 
Houston i 0 3 2 0 1 0 ) 
San Antonio... 0 1 | Se 0 l 0 2 
| 
MOUNTAIN 
Montana 
Billings | 0} 0 0 |.. . 0 16 0 4 
Great Falls ! 6 | 0 0 0 ( 12 0 
Helena 0 | 0 0 0 ( 0 0 
Missoula 0} 0 0 1 0 0 
Idaho | | 
Boise 2 0 0 = 0 17 1 2 
Colorado | 
Denver... . 15 4 4 F l 454 19 7 
, ae 6 | 1 0 0 23 79 0 
New Mexico 
Albuquerque.__. 2 | 1 0 0 10 fi 0 
Arizona: 
Phoenix 0 0 0 0 3 0 3 
Utah 
Salt Lake City. ll 3 2 0 291 3 1 
Nevada | } | 
ae | 0 0 ) ew 0 1 0 0 
| ; ; 
PACIFIC 
Washington: | 
Seattle. ...... ae 25 2 a 422 86 Z 
Spokane._....._-. | 14 | 2 2 0 
, RRS | |) aa eS eS See 
Oregon | 
ae | 15 | 0 D Detmacniees ace lees 1} 0 : — 
California: | | 
Los Angeles...... 30 | 34 | 16 4 0 359 63 7 
Sacramento...... | 5 2 | 3 ineibibininaie 0 32 | 36 3 
San Francisco... 38 16 7 1 1 72 | 6u 3 
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City reports for week ended May 24, 1930—Continued 






































| Scarlet fever Smallpox | Typhoid fever 
: lTuber-| ‘ Whoop- 
| | culo- | [ | ing ait 
Division, State, | Cases, Cases, sis, | Cases, | | cough, — 
and city esti- Cases | esti- | Cases | Deaths |deaths! esti- | Cases| Deaths} cases | 9 | 
mated  re- mated re- re- | re- |mated! re- re re- es 
expect- ported ‘expect-! ported! ported |ported jexpect- ported) ported | ported 
} ancy ancy | ancy 
es aS — Se + } == 
NEW ENGLAND } 
| | } | | | 
Maine 
Portiand .| 2 2 0) 0} 0} 2 0} 0) 0 1 20 
New Hampshire: | | | | 
Concord a 1 0 0 0} | 0 0} 0} 0 0 5 
Manchester 1 0 0 0 | 1 | 0 | 0 | 0 0! 8 
4 Nashua 1 0 0 | 0 0 | 0 | C | 0} 0 )/ 
ermont: | 
Barre a 0 0 0} 0 | 0 | 1| 0} 0 0 0 | 3 
Burlington | 0 0 0} 0 0} 0 0} 0 | 0 0 3 
Messachusetts | | | | 
Boston -| €0 72 0 0 0; 12 3 1 | 44 228 
Fall River__---| 3 4 0} 0 0} 5 0} 0 2 | 25 
Springfield 6 3 0 0 0 2 0 6 0} 4 30 
Worcester 7] 2 0 0} 0 3 | 1} 0} 15 50 
Rhode Island 
Pawtucket 2 | 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 4 
Providence 9} 9 0 0 0 4 1 3 0 | 9 69 
Connecticut | | 
Bridgeport... 10 5 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 2 | 28 
Hartford “ 4 4 0 0} 0 0 1 0 0 5 | 2” 
New Haven_.-} 5 8 0 0 0 l 0; l 0 6 41 
| | | 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC | | | 
New York } | | 
Butfalo 23{ 2 0 0 0 M4 0 | 0 0 | 2 162 
New York.....| 253] 217 0 0 0 114 9 5 1 6s 1, 510 
Rochester 10 5 0 0 0 3 l 2 1! 3 69 
Syracuse 8 | 16 0 l 0 3 0 0 0 57 3 
New Jersey | 
Camden... 5} 7 0 0 0 0 1 | 0 0 1 26 
Newark : 24 31 0 0 0 ” 0 0 0! 12 131 
Trenton ; 3 4 0 0} 0 2 0} 0 0} 2 31 
Pennsylvania | } | 
Philadelphia 85 108 0 0 0 33 2 2 0 24 23 
Pittsburgh_...| 31] 9 27 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 | 33 | 175 
Reading .....-.] 4 2 0 0 0} 0 0 0 0 | 3 16 
Scranton 2 2 0 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 0} 4 eS ‘ 
} | | | | | | } 
AS n | | | | | | 
E ol cregay | | | | | | 
RAL | | | 
Ohio: } 
Cincinnati__..- 14 12 | 2 0 | 0 6 | 0 0} 0 | 7 | 101 
Cleveland.....| 38 65 | 0 | 0 | 0 9 | 1} 2] 1| 50 | 198 
Columbus-__-. 7 1 2 | 1 | 0 4) 0 3 | 0} 3 | 78 
Toledo. ....... | 8 0; oO} 85] o| 4; of of 0} 0 54 
Indiana: | | | 
Fort Wayne_-- 3 0 2 4} 0 0 1} 0 0 | 0 23 
Indianapolis___! 13 15 8 5 0 4 0 1 1 |, ae 
South Bend.-.| 3 5 1 0 0 1 | 0 0 0 1 22 
Terre Haute___! 1 6 0} 0 0} 0 0 0 4 15 
Illinois: | | | 
Chieago__.....| 106 62 2 | 0 0 4 2 1 0 62 704 
Springfield... .| 4 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 2 16 
Michigan: | 
Detroit_......- 95 108 1 0 0 40) 2 1 1 RS 322 
, = socal 8 12 2 5 0 3 0 0 0 19 34 
Grand Rapids. 7 ll 0 0 0 0) 0 0 0 7 43 
Wisconsin: | 
Kenosha__-_--- 1 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 7 
Madison_____- 2} 10 0 0 0 0; 0 0 0 10 20 
Milwaukee___. 4 4l 1 0 0 3 | 1 0 0 37 105 
SD. cnnccne 27 13 0 0 0 0} 0 0 0 s 21 
Superior_-..... 2 4 0 0 0 1 | 0 0 0 0 7 
WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL 
Minnesota: | 
Duluth.__.___. 7 0 o| 0 0 o| 1 3 17 21 
Minneapolis--_. 35 24 2 1 0 1 | 1 0 0 2 7 
St. Paul......-| 2 5 o| 0 0} 2!) 0 0 18 60 
. 
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City reports for week ended May 24, 1930—Continued 


Scarlet fever Smallpox } 


























aan ee —_ Tuber :. . 
| | culo- 
Division, State, | Cases, Cases, | sis, {| Cases, | | 
and city esti- | Cases| esti- | Cases | Deaths deaths! esti- | Cases Deaths’ 
mated; re- |mated| re- | re- re- ‘mated, re- re- 
expect- ported expect-|ported | ported ported expect-|ported ported 
ancy ancy | ancy 
= = j— — —— —_ } —E — 
WEST NORTH CEN- | | 
TRAL—Ccon. | 
Iowa | | 
Davenport - --. 1 | 1 1 |) ea 2 0 0 
Des Moines... 5 | 7 2 0 0 0 
Sioux City 1 2 0 | 3 0 0 
Waterloo 2 | 1 0} 20 0 ( 
Missouri | | | 
Kansas City 10 22 1} 2) 0 6 2 0 0 
St. Joseph. 2 6 1 | 0 0 1 ( 0 0 
St. Louis 27 70 2 | ll 0 15 1 0 0 
North Dakota 
go 1 5 0 0 | 0 1 0 0 0 
Grand Forks 1 0 0 bm , 0 0 
South Dakota | 
Aberdeen 0 1 0 oO} - 0 0 
Sioux Falls 1 0 0 hie 0 0 
Nebraska 
Omaha 3 10 3 17 0 0 0 0 0 
Kansas 
Topeka 2 3 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 
Wichita 3 10 0 Vv 0 1 0 l U 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
l del iw ire 
Wilmington 3 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
na 
32 42 0 0 0 21 2 2 0 
l 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Frederic 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
District of Colum- 
bia 
Washington 20 16 1 0 0 Q 1 l 0 
Virginia 
Lynchburg 0 1 0 0 0! 0 0 0 0 
Norfolk 1 3 0 0 0 3 1 0 0 
Richmond. } 3 6 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 
Roanoke 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
West Virginia 
Charleston 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 
W heeling 2 2 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
North Carolina | | 
Raleigh 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 
Wilmington 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 
Winston-Salem. | 0 0 1 0 0 2] 0 0 0 
South Carolina | 
Charleston 0 0 1] 0 0) 4 1 0 0 
Columbia | 0 0 0 1 0 1 1 0 0 
Georgia | 
Atlanta ial 3 10 5 0 0 4 1 0 0 
Brunswick _ _. 0 0 0 0 0 0} 0 0 0 
Savannah. __-.. 0 0 0 0 0 5] 1 0 0 
‘lorida | | 
Miami | 0 0 0 0 0) 2 0 | 0 
St. Petersburg _| (a | ee 0 | 0} | eee 0 
Tampa... 0} 1| 0 0 0| 5 | 1 1 | 0 
] 
EAST SOUTH CEN- | | 
TRAL | 
Kentucky: | | | 
Covington... 1; 3 1, 1 0 0; oO 0 0 
Tennessee: 
Memphis_..... 5 | 4) 0 0 7 1 4} 1 
Nashville... _-| 2) 6 2| 4 0 2 1| 0 | 0 
Alabama: | 
Birmingham _- 1} 3 4) 0 0! 1 1 0 0 
Mobile. ......- 0} 1 | 0 0| 0| 0 0 0 
Montgomery. .| 1| 0| 1 } | Ee Se | 0} | RS 
1 Nonresident, 
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ba ot 
ing . 
( gh, D — 
Cases - 
re- ca es 
ported 
| 
] 
| 
| 
0 | c 
4 35 
y 
1s AS 
0} 7 
17 | 215 
1 7 
0 
l 
0 ) 
| 
| 49 
4 40 
2 23 
| 
15 | 189 
0 8 
0 4 
4] 132 
| 
0 10 
0 48 
10 23 
6 | 19 
1 20 
| 
0 12 
15 y 
Ss 15 
3 37 
15 17 
0 63 
0 4 
0 35 
0 a4 
13 
0 31 
0 18 
3 80 
3 33 
5 55 
2 | 2 
3 oo 
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City reports for week ended May 24, 1930—Continued 


| Scar 
Cases, 
esti- 6 C 


jmated, re 


Division, State, 
and city 


fexpect- ported expect- por 








| ancy 
WEST SOUTH | 
CENTRAL | 
Arkansa 
Fort Smith 0 2 
Little Rock l 0 
Louisiana 
New Orleans. . 6 10 
l 0 
0 5 
2 1 
2 0 
Galveston 0 0 
Houston é 2 l 
San Antonio 0 0 
MOUNTAIN 
Montana 
Billings 0 0 
Creat Falls... l 17 
Helena keds 0 l 
Missoula 0 0 
Idaho: 
ESSE 0 0 
( olorado 
Denver . 10 l4 
Pueblo...... l 0 
New Mexico 
Albuquerque... 0 i 
Arizona 
Phoenix - . 0} 0 
Utah | | 
Salt Lake City. 2 2 
Nevada | 
Reno sini 0 0 
PACIFIC 
Washington 
Beetee......s<.- 7 11 
Spokane | 5 1 
Tacoma. ....../ |) 
Oregon: 
a 0 0 
California: 
Los Angeles... .! 23 19 
Sacramento____| 2 2 
San Francisco. 19 12 
, ———= == == = —— 


Division, State, and city 


let fever | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Cases 





NEW ENGLAND 


Massachusetts: 
a 

Connecticut: 
0 = 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York: 
New York City. ........ 
New Jersey: 
Newark. -_. 
Pennsylvania: 








Smallpox — Typhoid fever = 
Cases, .—y Cases, , eath 
esti- Cases | Deaths , "1 .| esti- | Cases | Deat ! 
mated re- ce | ths mated = re- re causes 
ted ported aq @spect- ported | ported | , , 
| ancy “| ancy . 
} 
0 0 0 0 3 
0 0 0 l 0 { 0 
0 0 0 0} 2 2 is ; 139 
1 0 0 0 0 0 v0 0 7 
2 7 0 l { 
1) 0 0 3 1 0 0 1 47 
2 0 0 2 6 0 0 0 20 
0 0 0 0 0 0 ) 0 7 
1} 3 0 5 oO} l i 2 7v 
0 0 0 8 0 0 ( 0 67 
0 0 0 0 0 0 1] 0 19 
0 2 0 0 0 0 l 2 10 
0 0 0 0 } 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 
0 0 0 l 0 0 0 3 9 
0 l 0 10 { 0 4 90 
] 0 0 2 l 0 ( 5 | 
0 1 0 2 0 0 0 1 if) 
0) 1 0 3 0 1 ( 0) 16 
j 
1 12 0 2 0 0 ( 10 29 
0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 
} | j 
| { | | 
2 PR el 0 0 17 
5 11 ? 0 0 10 
3 Seen 0 
0 0 0} 0 0 0 0 3 ‘ 
| | 
4 Y 0) 25 1 1 0} 30 256 
1 8 | 0 2 1 1 0} 6 27 
0 2 0 | ll 1 1 1} 1 156 
Meningococcus | Lethargic en- Pulisare Poliomyelitis (infantile 
| Meningitis [| cephalitis _ paralysis) 
et ao mies weeks tener 5 
| Cases, | 
| | 
} esti- 
| Deaths| Cases | Deaths Cases | Deaths mated | Cases | Deaths 
| } ex pect- } 
| ener | 
| | | 
a — == -}-— 2» aint } — 
| 
' | 
2 0 0 0 0 0) 1 0 0 
1 0 0} 0| 0 0) 0 0 0 
7 | 3 1 3 | 0 0. 1 0 0 
1 0 0 0} 0 0) 0 0 0 
3 1 | 0 0 | 0 0 | 0 0 0 


PURMNGE.. cccocascoseea 


1 Nonresident. 
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City reperts for week ended May 24, 1930—Co itinued 
le cus Let z I ( > 
meningitis ce} t Pellagra ra 
ss } = —— 
Di on, State, and city Case 
Cas Deaths Cases Deaths Cases | Deaths): r di) Case Deaths 
expe 
= _ — = ' a 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL | 
ol 
Cincinnati 0 1 1 0 0 ( { 0 0 
Cleveland - ; 1 2 0 0 ( 0 0 0 0 
Indiana 
Fort Wayne 1} ( { 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Indianapoli l 0 0 ( 0 0 0 0 
Tilinois 
Chicago. . | 3 4 0° 0; 0 0 ( 0} 0 
Michigan | | 
Detroit dates | 2 7 ( 0 0 0 0 0) 1 
Wisconsin 
Kenosha 0 1 ( 0 0 0 0 0} 0 
Madison 0 1 0 0 0} 0 0 0} 0 
Milwa e uv] 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 
| 
WEST NOKTH CENTRAL | | 
| | ] 
low i | | | 
Waterloo 2 0} 0 0 0) 0 0 0 0 
Mis uri | 
Ka ( y i 6 ( ( | 0 0 0} 0 
St. Joseph 0 1 ( ( 0 | 0 0 0 0 
St. Lou! 1 1 1) 1 0 0 0 0 0 
SOUTH ATLANTI i | | 
| i 
West Virg 4 
W hecling 2 1 0 0 ( ( 0 0} 0 
South Carolina 
(hark i 0] 0 0 0 7 | 0 0 0 0 
Ge | 
Savannah !__... “al 0 0 | 1) 0 1} 0 0 o| 0 
Flori | | j 
Miami | 0 0 | 0) 0 | 0| 1 0 0 | 0 
} | j | 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL | | 
Tennesset | | 
Memphis és 5} 5 0} 0 0 0 0 0 
Alabama } ! ) } 
Birmingham ' 0} i 0 0 1 0 0 0 Q 
Montgomery j o| 0 1 0 0 v0 0 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAI | } 
Louisiana i ; 
New Orleans } 1 1} 0} 0 | 3} 2 0 1 0 
Shreveport... - | 0 1) 0} 0} 0 2 0 0 0 
Texas | } j 
ee 0 0 0 0) 1 4 0 0 0 
MOUNTAIN 
Montana: 
OO ES 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Colorado: 
0 ree 0 0 0 1} 0 0 0 0 
Utah: | | 
Salt Lake City. .......-. 1 2 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 0 
PACIFIC i 
} } 
Washington: | } 
ee 2) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
California: } 
Los Angeles... .. asic 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
San Francisco... . 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 
1 Typhus fever, 3 cases: 1 case at Washington, D. C., and 2 cases at Savannah, Ga, 
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The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 98 cities for the 





5-week period ended May 24, 1930, compared with those for a like period ended 
May 25, 1929. The population figures used in computing the rates are approxi- 
mate estimates, authoritative figures for many of the cites not being available. 
The 98 cities reporting cases have an estimated aggregate population of more 
than 32,000,000. The 91 cities reporting deaths have more than 30,500,000 
estimated population. 


Summary of weekly reports from cities, April 20 to May 24, 1930—Annual rates per 
100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period of 1929! 


DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 





Week ended— 
































; : 
| Apr. | Apr. || May | May | May ; May | May May | May! May 
26, 27, 3, 4, 10, | Ii, 17, 18, 24, 25, 
1430 1929 || 1930 1929 19.0 1929 1930 1929 1930 luz 

ES 93 136 85 135 79 139 76 124 1S! 135 

New England__............. 78 110 75 ba | 60 118 “7 a} 62 108 
Middle Atlantic.........-... 104 194 76 190 su 206 78 159 80 148 
East North Central -_......-- lit 143 131 160 104 145 #92 143 117 165 
West North Central__.....-- 66 +s) 66 77 44 104 74 123 70 1”) 
South Atlantic.............-. 59 58 46 69 57 64 49 62 49 4 
East South Central ---....-.- f4 55 0 21 7 27 4() 27 27 14 
West South Central........- 108 126 101 tt) 78 SS 71 110 56 465 
a Sf 78 43 | 61 69 52 60 26 5l 61 
ss BS eee 57 58 71 72 7 39 50 56 570 60 

MEASLES CASE RATES 
Ee 1, 387 | 838 1, 332 928 1, 443 894 21,207 890 °° 1,158 903 
fo. aaa 1, 566 Sel || 1,779 496 =. 2, 109 480 =, 688 431 1,719 552 
Middle Atlantic........-- 2 , 256 133 1, 353 165 1, 365 186 1,410 1096 1,150 196 
Fast North Central.........' 1,009 | 1,964 | 1,015 2,322 936 2,104 #830 | 2,138 692 2, 286 
West North Central__.....-. 1,324 | 1,713 983 «1,776 1,243 1,549 $659 1,753} 778 1, 441 
Bowie Attantic.. ....cc<e<e. 1, 194 | 536 1, O86 434 1, 187 521 1, 123 474 875 242 
East South Central. ........ 459 21 209 130 49 41 405 68 641 27 
West South Central... .....-- 635 278 785 343 762 366 7S8 331 587 | 430 
Mountain DO 366 || 5, 758 444 &, SU 296 64,624 183 6,934 | 313 
Pacific -- hanGhéteomnoeneal ae 377 || 2,069 287 |, 2,324 422 1,949 425 52,206 529 
| } 
SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 
| | | \! | | 

DN ik annudaxeweas 267 | 295 303 | 209} 264) 289 |) 2230; 290 /| #211 268 

New England____.....---- — 319 | 292 246) 27) 284 260 || 239) 247 288 281 
Middle Atlantic............. | 252 246 300 | 245 281 209 || 234; 220 215 196 
East North Central......... | 363 451 398 467 321 454 308 | 472 229 449 
West North Central_.......- 243 281 376 262 233; 27 $252| 281 || 300 208 
South Atlantic. ............. 227 07 2A9 114 222 | 243 || 157 | 210 || 150 159 
East South Central -_-....---- | 442 109 148 226 155 130 || 27 103; 115 137 
West South Central_......-- 64 217 123 | 274 101; 309 || 7 179 52 118 
rae 223 122 352 78 360 62 || %171 104 292 113 
i Sree 205 394 128 | 345 151 282 149 7 | #112 336 

{ | 
— — — 4S — —-+—- - — 








cases reported. 


Populations used are estimated as of Ju y 1, 1930 and 1929, respectively, 
2 South Bend, Ind., 


Sioux City, lowa, and Denver, Colo., not included. 


3 Tacoma, Wash., not included. 
‘South Bend, Ind., not included. 
6 Sioux City, lowa, not included. 
6 Denver, Colo., not included. 








Summary of weekly reports from cities, April 20 to May 24, 193' An l rates 
per 100.000 population, com pared vith rates for the corresponding eriod of 
1929—Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Apr Apr. May May \I M M | 1 M 
9” "” } . 

QS ( 2s 12 a4 42 2 ‘ 
New England 0 6 0 0 2 2 ( ( 0 7 
Middle Atlantic i ( l iT) 0 0 0 0 ) 0 
Fast North Central 18 17 21 1h Zz 17 ‘15 4 If} mK 
West North Central . 142 13 129 13 LY) 27 M3 10s 1A 
South Atlantic { 2 0) { 0 0 4 2 2 H 
Fast South Central 47 ( 40 2 7 27 - i ; 
West South Central 41 23 4 42 41 8 2 ' ] 
Mountair “4 a 14 122 77 2¢ $12 14 64 
Pacifi 12s “ e ; 7 ; 4 i si) 

rYPHOID FEVER CASE |! i 

QS cit & 7 S 7 s . 
New England 4 H 2 ( 9 ) 5 
Middle Atlantic ] $ 7 t ‘ 
East North Central ( 4 ¢ é , 
West North Centra ‘ 2 { ’ & ‘ ‘ mi " 
e th Atlant 17 1] 
Fast South Central 21 2 Zi 20 2 4 2 
West South Central 2 22 ) 4 
Mountain f f ‘ ) 
Pr the § ; 7 ) “4 ~- 








INFLUENZA DEATH RATI 

91 citic 12 l v ) 10 ] ‘ s f 10 
New England | 7 { 2 it) 2 ) 2 4 
Middle Atlanti se) 12 10 ( 10 s 7 ‘ s 8 
Fast North Central 4 f 7 ; a 7 ‘4 7 s 
West North Central ‘ i] 12 i) Is $ 3 ; 0 0 ] 
Fonth Atlanti Il 13 15 11 i 17 7 
Fast South Central 44 i) 22 f 15 37 44 0 22 
West South Central 27 43 2 s l 27 i 1 s 2 
Mountair 17 52 0 17 0 » 0 ) 
Pacific 0 13 P 16 9 13 ie o : 

PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 

| ns 144 117 139 123 137 109 7104 1 104 116 
New England vanes 173 144 151 106 120 90 102 gs 100 21 
Middle Atlanti 168 130 172 136 185 13 130 1l4 137 12 
East North Central ; 108 wo 108 125 93 101 +68 115 sO) 118 
West North Central_......-- 80 111 12 126 124 105 106 75 &3 123 
South Atlantic ie 192 27 187 109 121 109 16 120 101 O4 
East South Central....._. 258 97 140 172 162 149 06 90 aS 104 
West South Central_........ 142 90 lly 90 176 4 s4 109 SS 66 
Diivtibnimesaeenencel San 87 | 60 165 120 87 $51 13 120 | 139 
(li RL CLE RAE AE 61 119 52 72 64 OF 58 47 | 43 | 82 

t | | 





? South Bend, Ind., Sioux City, Iowa, and Denver, Colo., not included. 
* Tacoma, Wash., not included 

‘South Bend, Ind., not included. 

§ Sioux City, lowa, not included, 

¢ Denver, Colo., not included. 
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CANADA 


Provinces—Communicable diseases—Week ended May 17, 1930.— 
The Department of Pensions and National Health reports cases of 
certain communicable diseases in Canada for the week ended May 
17, 1930, as follows: 





| Cerebro- | Fr _ 
| ee Influ- |Poliomy-}; Small- | Typhoid 


Province — | enza | elitis | pox fever 
| | 

Prince Edward Island !__....--- : nowe. Ae PE EES SOS, REO CR 
Nova Scotia . : , 4/. Kasil aiiigions 
New Brunswick 1 ! ‘ 1 
Quebec 4 = 19 
Ontario quinine a " 2 6 24 5 
Manitoba ! . ee: SRE ERS [ee Siieii ideal watemteial . | SEES) EP eae - 
Saskatchewan ee : alee ee ee edunitidenanil 6 1 
Alberta paige sched ioaiesihdaheinensteainsitia ies 1 | 1 
a SEA ee eee eee scsalaliiacelica l 3 

Total pice uiceeksteais dea peiaenade weceaamaetnd 8 | 10 | 2 20 32 


1 No case of any disease included in the table was reported during the week. 

Quebec Province—Communicable diseases—Week ended May 24, 
1930.—The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
reports cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended 
May 24, 1930, as follows: 





Disease Cases Disease Cases 

Chicken pox. _..---- oS a ee 0 ee ' 75 
Diphtheria and croup-_----- . wali 29 || Scariet fever...........-.... eiciaeaecstalll } 85 
a ns ak tai ciehtiheaiaeaiptatnnomienians Di CS eer | &7 
RET i 42 | Typhoid fever_.......--- ss sieduatalelibngeuaitie | 7 
ESE ST EE USS 1 }} Whooping cough................ Sa | Zz 
EE EL 8 aE 116 

' 

CHINA 


During the two weeks ended May 17, 1930, 7 cases of 





Meningitis. 


meningitis, with 5 deaths, were reported at Canton, China. 
During the two weeks ended May 24, 1930, 22 cases of meningitis 
were reported at Shanghai, China. 
(1386) 
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CUBA 
Provinces—Notifiable diseases—Four weeks ended May 10, 1930.— 
During the four weeks ended May 10, 1930, cases of certain diseases 
were reported in Cuba as follows: 


: ' . 
Diseas io Habana | ™ ; I 

Cancer — 10 2 ; 
Chicken pox.. 44 uv 

Diphtheria 17 l 1 9 
Malaria 2 os 
Measle , . 
Paratyp 1 fe 1 2 ~ 
Scarlet fe r 2 ‘ 
retanus (infant | 
lyphoid fever 2 l 24 0 


DENMARK 


Communicable diseases— March, 1980.—During the month of March, 
1930, cases of certain communicable diseases were reported in Den- 
mark as follows: 





© lr & M S 2 S 
Cc) OX 103 Par ; id fever 7 4 F 5 
Diphtheria and croup 524 Puerperal fever : : 17 
Erysipelas omen = 274. Scabies i . ‘ (2 
German measles , 10 fever 174 
Influenza 6, 584 1 
Jaundice 22 i fe oe é 
Lethargi encephaliti : . 10 fe r 39 
Measies..... . 2, 523 gz igh oe 1, 409 
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